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PREFACE. 



This little volume will be found to contain a large 
amount of useful information concerning the mode of 
treatment and the habits of the animals usually domes- 
ticated as pets ; though it must be confessed that some 
of them — as the monkey, the hare, and the owl — are a 
little out of fashion. It will, of course, not be expected 
that exhaustive details could be given concerning each 
animal in the compass of a shilling hand-book; but the 
writer has endeavoured to condense as much practical 
information as possible under each head, and to supply 
such hints as may serve the inexperienced, at leasts for a 
commencement; at the same time, sufficient variety is 
introduced to suggest the points of interest to those who 
are undecided in their choice of a bird, or of a pet 
animal of any description. 
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, THE CANARY. 

It is, perhapSt almost needless to inform many readers that 
the birds now kept with so mach care througliout Europe were 
originally natives of the Canary Islands. They may still, 
inched, be found there ; but for the last two centuries this, the 
greatest favourite of all cage birds, has been bred in Europe. 

The way in which the species first attracted notice was thus: 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century a ship was wrecked 
on the coast of Italy, which, in addition to merchandise, had on 
board a multitude of canaries. These birds, on obtaining their 
liberty, flew to the island of Elba, the nearest land. The 
climate being suitable, the little creatures rapidly multiplied. 
It was purely from being hunted in their retreat, to supply the 
growing demand for cage birds, that they became almost 
extirpated. 

In Italy, where the first tame canaries were found, they are 
still raised in large numbers. A hundred years ago they were 
so unconunon and expensive, that only princes and people of 
great wealth could keep them ; but now, besides the amateur 
fanciers and professional dealei's in England, large numbers 
are imported from Belgium, whose birds for song and breeding 
are renowned all over the world. 

The original colour of this bird was grey, merging into 
green beneath ; but domestication and climate have so changed 
the plumage, that canaries now may be seen of aln^ost every 
hue. Generally, the prevailing colour is yellow; but this 
plumage merges into grey, white, or cinnamon. Sometimes 
it is sl^ed with green. The tint most generally admired, how- 
ever, is yellow, or white on the body, and a deep shade of yellow 
on the wings, head, and tail. Some prefer a golden yellow, with 
black or bluish-grey head, and similar wings and tail. Grey 
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birds, having yellow heads, with a ring about the neck, and 
white ones, with yellow breasts, white head and tail, are much 
esteemed. Birds, to be valuable, must be regularly marked. . 

The canary bird is usually five inches in length, of which 
the tail comprises two inches and a quarter. Sometimes it is 
difficult to distinguish the male from the female, especially 
young birds ; but, as a rule, the male is greater in length from 
head to tail ; his colours are deeper and brighter ; he is slender 
in shape, and the temples and the space round the eyes are 
always of a brighter yellow than the rest of the body. 

The best birds are those which stand upright on the perch — 
which appear bold and lively. Birds that are frightened at 
every sound they hear, or everything they see, rarely turn out 
to be good songsters. When a bird puts its head under its 
wing, it may be known to be drooping and sickly. 

A great difference may be observed in the song of these birds ; 
as much, indeed, as lies between a first-rate pnmd donna and 
inferior artistes of third or fourth-rate talent. Some birds 
have organs more highly gifted than others ; while some, not 
having a naturally fine song, can yet become educated by being 
placed with another which is a first-class singer. There is a 
great degree of emulation among these little creatures, and a vast 
faculty of imitation ; hence arises the degrees of variety in song, 
because the canary will as readily pick up the notes of any bird 
with which it is associated, as from one of its own kind. To 
preserve the notes of a canary pure and unadulterated, it is 
imperative that it should be educated solely among other 
canaries. 

In some countries the nightingale is employed as master 
musician to a whole tribe of canaries; and it is this which 
frequently causes foreign birds to have a different tone of voice 
from those which are bred in this country. 

To teach a canary bird to sing, separate him from his com- 
panions, and place him in a cage by himself ; cover the cage 
over with a cloth, and whistle a short simple tune, or play it 
on the flute or bird-organ. By repeating the lesson five or six. 
times each day, especially mornings or evenings, he will learu 
to sing it ; but it will frequently be five or six months before he 
will perfectly retain the whole tune. 

Canary birds sometimes hatch their young every month in 
the year ; but this is the exception, not the rule. Commonly 
they breed only in the spring, summer, and fall months of the 
year. During breeding time great care should be taken that 
the birds have abundance of soft food, the best kind of which is 
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■ hard-boiled egg, chopped very fine, and mixed with ground 
biscuits, a little maw-seed, and a small quantity of moist sugar. 
To facilitate the formation of egg-shells, a piece of old mortar 
may be put into the cage. The supply of water ought to be 
abundant at all times. 

After the young birds are hatched, the old ones should be 
fed with soft food, such as lettuce, chickweed, eggs, boiled hard, 
taking the yoke only, mixed ^er^ fine with soaked bread. 
Rape-seed, with now and then a little maw-seed, is ako given. 

Up to the twelfth day the young birds remain naked, and 
are covered by the hen bird. After &e thirteenth they begin 
to feed themselves. At a month old they may be removed from 
the breeding cage. 

Sometimes amateur breeders find much trouble in obtaining 
birds. The usual time for pairing canaries is .in April. Great 
care must be exercised in selecting birds for this purpose. The 
male bird will sometimes fight and peck the hen cruelly ; the 
hens, also, are frequently known to be quarrelsome and to 
pluck the feathers from their mates. 

The female makes the nest, the male bird bringing her the 
materials, which are hung up before the breeding cage in a 
place easy of access, and which are purchased ready for use at 
any bird-feuicier's or com-chandler^s. The canary-hen lays 
from four to six eggs, one successively every day, and breeds 
two or three times during the season . The male takes but a short 
turn on the nest, leaving to the hen the greater part of this 
arduous duty, which occupies thirteen days. After the brood 
is hatched the male commences his labours, which consist in 
supplying the young family with food for the thirteen days 
above referred to, when they are imfledged and helpless. The 
hen during this time should never leave the nest but for the 
purposes of feeding, when her place is carefully supplied by the 
male. In this consists the difierence between a good and a bad 
mother. Some hens are perpetually deserting their shivering 
oifspring, unless sharply reproved by the male. The greatest 
care must be taken to change the food of the young binis each 
day ; for if the bread turn sour, and they eat of it, death is 
certain to ensue. 

Canaries are subject to many complaints, and it must be 
acknowledged that these are difficult to cure. Sometimes an 
epidemic rages amongst these birds ; the most trivial causes will 
frequently bring on disease. Sometimes, if in a brass-wired 
cage, verdigris is secreted, which the bird pecks at, becomes 
poisoned, and dies. Taking food is no criterion of con- 
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yalescence. lUrds will frequently pick to the last moment, and 
generally crawl to their food and die od it. It is usual, and 
indeed proper, to give the bird a bath every day ; but in winter 
this is a prolific source of death, the bird taking cold, and dying 
in two or three days. Always, if possible, in purchasing a bird, 
select him with your own Itand. There is a shameful and repre- 
hensible practice among bird-dealers of hurting purchased birds, 
so that they live but a few hours in the possession of their new 
owners. The smell of paint in a house wUl often cause the death 
of a canary. All extremes of heat and cold are also daugerous. 

The following list of complaints and remedies will be 
valuable :— 

Asthma. — ^This may be known by the bird's short and ob- 
structed breathing, by its moping, and its lack-lustre eye. In 
this case plantain and rape -seed, moistened with water, must 
be the only food. 

Rupture. — ^The usual symptom of this complaint is the 
bird^s excessive thinness, added to which is an entire loss of 
appetite. Young birds are mostly subject to this, and it arises, 
in the first instance, from over-feeding. A rusty nail immersed 
in their drinking water will be found efficacious. 

Lice, — Canaries are much subject to these insects. They 
must have fresh baths daily; the cage must be frequently 
washed with lime-water, and dry sand strewed in it daily. 
Varnished cages are supposed to keep the birds free from these 
insects, but they frequently swarm even through the varnish. 
A mahogany cage is considered by some the best preventative. 

Loss of Voice. — ^This will occur frequently to the male after 
moulting. A piece of rusty bacon hung up for the bird to peck 
at is a good thing, or a little fresh butter, mixed with moist 
sugar. They will greedily attack either of these, and it seldom 
fails to restore the vocal organs. Fright will also occasion loss of 
voice. Sometimes a year will elapse before the bird sings again. 

Epilepsy arises also from fright. Canaries are frequently 
attacked with this when their cages are cleaned. In such case 
nothing can be done, except to desist till the bird has recovered ; 
or if bleeding is considered useful, one of the tail feathers may 
be pulled out. 

Sneezing is produceji by an obstruction of the nostrik ; a 
small quill must be inserted to free them. 

Pip. — ^This disease — ^a very common one — takes the form of 
swelling, or small pimples, at the extremity. The pimple most 
be pricked with a fine needle. Give the bird saffron in his 
water, and a small quantity of maw-seed in his foo'd. 
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Binding^ or Cosiiveness^ is often the unsuspected cause of 

suffering and death. A good remedy is to apply a drop of 

sweet oil externally. 

, Cramp, — ^Birds are frequently seized with this disorder, 

^ which is not dangerous, however, if at once attended to. The 

' feet must be placed in warm water, and the all-comforting 

maw-seed administered — sometimes crushed and mixed with the 

yolk of a hard-boiled egg. 

Such are the well-known diseases of these favourite cage 
birds ; but independently of these disorders, their proneness to 
catch cold if placed in a draught or kept in a room where 
there is no fire, is a frequent cause of mortality. Among 
all remedies, maw-seed is the favourite specific. Saffiron 
is a good thing from time to time, but, above all, strict 
cleanliness, and purity of seed and water, are the best pre- 
servatives. The newly-imported bird cages, however conve- 
nient and ornamental, have, it is believ^, proved a constant 
source of danger— certain colours containing arsenic in their 
preparation. Many birds are inclined to pick constantly at the 
bars of their prison, thus becoming poisoned. The safest pos- 
sible cages are those formed of ordinary wire and wood. When 
a bird puffs itself out, when its eyes are lustreless, and it no 
longer enjoys motion, illness, more or less severe, is certainly 
indicated, and with all the remedies of the pharmacopoeia, it 
must be owned that the little victim is rarely saved from the 
ravages of disease. 

Moulting is a time of peculiar trial to these delicate little 
creatures. Care must then be taken to keep them warm. Arosty 
nail and saffron should be kept in their water, and occasional doses 
of crushed maw-seed given, but no hemp, which the bird is always 
better without, as its fattening propensities disorder the pet, 
and apoplexy is a frequent result of the bird's gluttony. Too 
much light proves injurious in the moulting season. Occasional 
indulgences, such as a bit of sugar or cake, must be sparingly 
granted ; and green meat, though necessary, must not be given 
too freely. Perhaps the best indication of the bird's health is 
to examine the dung daily. If the bird is healthy it should 
neither be very soft, nor yet hard— of a white colour mixed 
with black ; green (unless in the case of much groundsel or 
chickweed taken) being a sign of illness. 

Canaries are, with the exception of the goldfinch, the most 
intelligent of all our feathered pets. Troops of performing 
canaries have been formed, when these tiny creatures would go 
through military evolutions, and perform surprising feats, 
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equally creditable to themflelyes and their teachers. They are 
of an affectionate nature, and are easily attached by kindness, 
docile and tractable in disposition. Many pleasing anecdotes 
are told of canaries, evincing their intelligence and fondness. 
Breeding and rearing is a pleasant occupation, and may be 
frequency rendered a lucrative one, bird shows being frequent 
in this country, and fancy birds fetching high prices. 

THE LINNET. 

The name Linnet is the general designation of a bird known, 
also, under a variety of local appellations, some of them de- 
scriptive of the variations of plumage at different seasons and 
periods of life. Thus we have the Brown, Grey, and Rose 
Linnet; the White Linnet, the Greater Redpole, and the 
Lintie, or Lintwhite. The last two are terms frequently 
applied to the bird in Scotland, as we read in Burns : — 

** I waldna gi'e the Linti^s sang, 
Sae merry on the broomy lea, 
For a' the notes that ever rani^ 
From a' the harps o' minstrelsie. 
Mair dear to me, where buss or breer 
AmaD^ the pathless heather grows, 
The Ltnti€*s wild sweet note to hear. 
As on the ev'nin* breeze it flows." 

The linnet (for, notwithstanding the many names of the 
bird, that is, perha|)S, the most appropriate, bacause its most 
general one) is partially a migrant within the country, though 
not to the same extent as the chafiinch. During the winter he 
passes generally from one place to another in search of food, 
Kcttling down in his usual haimts towards the beginning of 
March, when pairing time arrives. The linnet breeds twice a- 
year, the female laying each time five or six bluish-white eggs, 
thickly marked with flesh-coloured or reddish-brown specks and 
stripi^. The nest, which is most frequently found in pine and 
fir-trees, or in thick bushes and h^ges of white and black 
thorn, is w^l built of fine roots, grass stalks, and moss, lined 
with wool and hair. The old birdb feed their young from the 
crop, and when the whole brood is taken, will continue to do 
so even in the cage. Those which are intended to learn the 
sone of some other bird should be taken out of the nest as soon 
as their tail feathers have begun to ^w, or, in other words, 
before they have received any instruction in singing from the 
parents. From the very first the males may be distinguished 
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by tlie -wMte collar round the neck, and the predominance of 
the same colour in the "wings and tail. 

' As the linnet is a peculiarly shy bird, it is difficult to catch 
him in the so-called barn-floor trap, even with the aid of a 
decoy. In spring, before the birds hare paired, a good decoy 
in a cage sometimes succeeds in attracting them to the decoy 
bush ; and in autumn they may occasionally be taken with 
limed twigs and nooses set among the lettuces, of which vege- 
table they are very fond. The ^epherds in some parts of the 
country have a peculiar mode of catching linnets. They 
arrange the f»lt-troughs for the sheep in such a manner as to 
entrap the birds whidi come near them to pick up the scattered 
grains. 

The linnet gives place to few birds in point of song. His 
tone is mellow, and nis notes sprightly, artfully varying into 
the plaintive strain, and returning again to the sprightly with 
the greatest address, and frequently most masterly execution. 
The song of the bird is esteemed by connoisseurs in proportion to 
the frequency with which certain clear, sonorous notes, called the 
linnet^s crow, irecur. The linnet may not only be taught the song 
of ot^er birds — ^for example, that of the nightingale, chaffinch, 
and lark — ^but also to repeat various airs and melodies, if con- 
stantly whistled in his hearing. The bird has even been known 
to learn to talk, though not very distinctly. In whistling airs, 
the linnet exceeds all other birds, on account of the peculiar 
flute-like tone of his voice. The trouble of teaching the night- 
ingale's song to a yoxmg linnet is also well repaid, for a biM so 
taught will delight his owners with the sweet song of the prima- 
donna of the forest during the greater part of the year, when 
the royal singer is sUent. 

The linnet is best conflned either in a bell-shaped, or a 
small four-cornered or chaffinch cage, singing most sweetly, per- 
haps, in the latter. It is not advisable to allow him to hop 
about the room, as he is a very quiet bird, sitting demurely in 
a corner, and therefore liable to be trod upon. He may, with 
more advantage, be -taught to fly in and out of the window; 
though in all attempts to train him to these movements parti- 
cular care is necessary, on account of his excessive shyness. 
The proper period for this experiment, which, if it succeed 
well, is very pleasing indeed, is either in winter, or while the 
birds are still very young. The best method is to confine them 
for a considerable time in a large cage, which should be hung 
in a window looking over a ^trden, and to feed them with 
crushed hemp-seed. The effect of this food, of which they are 
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very fond, is to make them attached to their place of confine- 
ment, as the spot, of all others in the world, where the palate is 
most pleased. Therefore, if they are let loose afterwards, thery- 
are sure to return after a short time to their narrow prison to 
which they are bound by a thousand sweet hemp-seed associations. 

In a wild state, the linnet feeds on all kinds of seeds, which 
he shells and softens in his crop before digesting them. He is 
especially fond of rape, cabbage, hemp, poppy, and linseed. lu 
confinement, the best food is summer rape-seed, which it is not 
necessary to soak, as the linnet is a bird which lives on seeds 
alone, and, as such, is gifted with stronger digestive powers 
than others whose food is mixed. Hemp-seed, however, does 
not agree with the linnet ; and it is a rather curious fact that 
winter rape-seed, which the bird is said to eat with impunity in 
his natural state, is almost poisonous to him in confitiement. 
Care must be taken, also, not to feed him too abundantly, 
which may often be dangerous, on account of his moro than 
usually plethoric habit of body. A little salt mixed with other 
food is found to be very useful for keeping him in good health. 
Such as are allowed to range the room will eat the same uni- 
versal paste as other birds. A little green food is sometimes 
advisable, and the bird should be allowed to indulge his fond- 
ness for bathing, either in sand or water. 

The diseases to which the linnet is most liable are consti- 
pation, atrophy, and epilepsy. The means of curing these 
disorders have been described in the chapter on the canary. 
The linnet, however, is one of the healthiest birds kept in con- 
finement ; and, if judiciously treated, with a regular attention 
to his wants, will live from twelve to sixteen years, 

THE ROBIN. 

This pet, with his scarlet breast, his sweet song, his friendli- 
ness towards man, his tendency to domestic habits, has been the 
theme of fable, song, and legend, from time immemorial. 
Every one entertains a tender feeling for redbreast, when he 
remembers how his heart throbbed in infancy, in sympathy with 
the babes whose dead bodies the robin buried in the forest leaves. 
Other birds' jiotes are more pretentious, but the robin's are soft, 
tender, and melodious. The robin breeds differ«itly in different 
places : in some countries, in the crevice of a mossy bank, or at 
the foot of a hawthorn in hedgerows ; in others, it chooses the 
thickest- coverts, and hides its nest in oak leaves. It lays from 
four to five eggs, of a dull white colour, with reddish streaks. 
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Bennie states that it is incorrect to say that the redbreast in 
smnmer forsakes the habitations of man, to nestle in wild and 
solitary places. ^^Many robins," he says, ^^ are to be found in 
woods and forests, but I am equally certain that a greater num- 
ber do not go farther from their winter haunts than the nearest 
hedgerows. Even in the near vicinity of London — ^in Copen- 
hagen Fields, Chelsea, Battersea Fields, Feckham — ^wherever 
there is a field and a few trees, I have heard redbreasts singing the 
whole summer. One has been in song all the summer, not a 
gunshot from my house at Lee, and I have remarked another 
singing for several months among some elms at Lewisham 
Bridge, though there are houses all around and the bustle of the 
pubUc road just below. The redbreast does not come, indeed, 
usually to the cottage for crumbs during summer, because then 
insects* axe plentiful, and this may have given rise to the common 
opinion. I once saw an instance, however, at Compton Basset, 
in Wiltshire, in which a redbreast made a daily visit in summer 
within a cottage door, to pick up what he could find. It is a 
constant inhabitant of the greats part of the European Conti- 
nent. About Barnholm it is called Toume Leden ; in Norway, 
Peter Ronsmad ; in Grermany, Thomas Gierdet ; with us, Red- 
breast and Ruddock." 

The robin is seldom caged; he does not flourish well in con- 
finement, and the peasantry have a superstition that to imprison 
him is unlucky; therefore, when domesticated, he generally goes 
at large, and his cage door is left open, a mere lodging where 
bobbie may domicile if he {leases. 

" For ever from his threshold fly, 
Who, void of honour, once shall try. 
With base, inhospitable breast, 
To bar the freedom of his guest. 
Oh, rather seek the peasant's shed, 
For he will give thee wasted bread, 
And fear some new calamity. 
Should any there spread snares for thee." 

The robin will feed on almost anything — seed, crumbs of bread, 
fruit, and is grateful for aU, being one of the most affectionate 
and faithful of pets. 

THE GOLDFINCH. 

This well known bird is remarkable among Enghsh song 
birds for the freshness and beauty of his plumage. The face 
is red, the poll black, and the wings are beautifully marked with 
yellow. The cock bird may be distinguished from the hen hy 
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haviDg more black on his wings, and black above the beak ; 
whereas the hen has red above as well as under the beak ; the 
male bird is also darker on the beak. Its nest is bnilt with 
mofls and other soft materials, and it lays five or six eggs at a 
time, which are pale green, marked at the end with purple, or 
light red spots, sometimes surrounded at the thick end with a 
circle of small blackish stripes. The young are fed from the 
crop, and previous to their first moult are grey on the head. 
Biid-catchers call these young birds '^grey-heads." Young^ 
birds taken from the nest must be reared on poppy-seeds, and 
roll steeped in milk or water. Goldfinches have a greater fjaciUty 
in imitating the song of the canaiy than that of any other 
bird, and, paired wi& canaries, a beautiful species of hybrid 
is frequently produced. A male goldfinch should be paired 
with one or two hen canaries, and birds thus raised are said to 
excel in strength and variety of song. If the breeder possesses 
eggs of valuable canaries who will not hatch them, and these are 
removed into the nest of a goldfinch, the latter will not only- 
hatch them, but will aho feed the young. The goldfinch's song 
is not remarkable for brilliancy or any particular beauty ; he is 
but a homely kind of songster, pleasing and amusing, but very 
far from elaborate or scientific. He is, however, a general 
favourite from the gaiety of his disposition, and his tendency 
to indulge in odd tricks and amusing ways. 

This bird eats voraciously ; he feeds upon any kind of seed 
or greenstuff, as groundsel, sucoonr, salad, cabbage, with rape, 
canary, thistle, and alder seed. In the cage it should be fi^ 
upon poppy-seed and hemp-seed. If at liberty, and allowed 
freely to hop about, it will accustom itself entirely to the latter 
kind of food. Some pet birds of this species will take any kind 
of green food or vegetables that come to table, and even eat meat, 
though, in the wild state, insects are highly disagreeable to it. 

The goldfinch is common to every part of Great Britain, 
and is found throughout Europe generally. Gardens and 
orchards are the favourite resort of these birds, who seldom 
affect the woods. In autumn they collect where abundance of 
thistles may be found, the seeds of which are its favourite food. 
The peasantry of Hampshire shoot these pretty creatures by 
dozens, hanging them in festoons to ornament their cottages. 
They become dry and keep without stuffing or preparation. 

The disease to whicn goldfinches are most subject is 
epUepsy, for which the treatment is the same as for the canary 
Slid chaffinch ; they are also subject to sore eyes, for which 
they should be anointed with pure fresh butter. 
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HeaTiness, occafiioned by exdasive feeding on hemp-seed, 
maybe cured by giving them instead soaked lettuce and thistle- 
seeds. At all times, the head of a thistle, occasionally supplied, 
praaerves their health. 

They are extremely subject in old age to the disease of 
blindness, and at the same period they lose the red and yellow- 
colour of their wings. Delicate in their nature, and by no 
means easily reared in cages, there are instances of their hiiving 
lived to the age of sixteen, and even twenty-four years. Wil- 
loughby mentions one that lived twenty-three years. 

In intelligence and docility, this bird is superior to all 
the tribe of siskins and finches, and may be taught to do 
the most wonderful things.- In Syroes^s treatise on *^ British 
Song Birds " the following account is given : — " A few years 
ago the Sienr Roman exhibited his birds, which were gold- 
finches, linnets, and canaries. One appeared, and was held up 
by the tail or claw without exhibiting any signs of life; a 
second stood on its head with its claws in the air ; the third 
imitated a Dutch milkmaid going to market, with pails on its 
shoulders ; a fourth mimick^ a Venetian girl looking out of 
the window ; a fifth appeared as a soldier, and mounted guard 
as a sentinel; and the nxth acted as a cannoneer, wiih a cap on 
its head, a firelock on its shoulder, and a match in its claw, and 
discharged a small cannon ; the same bird acted also as if it had 
been wounded. It was wheeled in a barrow, to convey it, as it 
were, to the hospital, after which it flew away before the com- 
pany. The seventh turned a kind of windmill, and the last 
bird stood in the midst of some fireworks which were discharged 
all round it, and i this without exhibiting the least symj>tom of 
fear." . Groldfinches are commonly taught to draw their own 
water up by a bucket. To tame this or any other bird in such 
degree that they may be at liberty to leave their cages, take 
the following method : — Cut from the inner plume of the pen 
feathers a larger or smaller portion, according to the wildness of 
the bird; then touch the nostrils of the bird with bergamot, or 
any other odorous oil, by which it is rendered so stupefied for a 
time as to perch quietly on the finger, or to hop from one 
finger to another. As soon as it sits quietly on any one finger, 
another finger must be placed in such a position as to cause the 
bird to step upon it; and as soon as it is accustomed to hop 
quietly from one finger to another, the chief difficulty is over- 
come; for the bird, gradually arriving to a sense of conscious- 
ness, and perceiving that it is not treated roughly, is brought 
to pay obedience to its owner^s commands. 

B 
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MULE SINGING BIRDS. 

These birds, which are deemed by fanciers more valoAble thtok 
the oommoa canaries, are produced by pairing a canary and 
gol^nob, for the best sort, or sometimes a canary and linnet; 
S)r superiority of plumage, the goldfinch and oanary bring forth 
the handsomest birds, undoubtedly. Fanciers, however, prodooo 
an endless variety of mule birds, which fetch large prices. They 
are infinitely more delicate than the yellow canary, and require 
great care in rearing. Their habits, food, and diseases are pre- 
cisely the same as the original species from which they spring. 

THE BULLFINCH. 

These pretty birds, which are imported in great numbenei- 
ifom Germany, are dislanguisbed for their black fiat polls and 
red breasts. They possess the ranarkable faculty of being aUe 
to acquire almoBt any song or tune by whistling or playing a 
hand oi^au to them. In Germany this gift is cultivated to a 
remarkable extent. A good piping bullfiiich is indeed so valu*^ 
able, that from £12 to £14 has b^n som^imes given for one, 
although but of little worth when first caught. 

The bullfinch breeds sometimes as often as three timesin the 
year, and has usually four eggs at a time ; the eggs are a pale 
hhaah colour, with dark purple blotches and small red spots at 
the thick end. About June the young can be removed from the 
nest, provided they be well feathered, but. great care must be 
taken that they are kept warm and fed every two hours with the 
following mixture : — Kape-seed soaked in cold wateil, and afters- 
wards scalded and strained, must then be bruised, mixed with 
bread, and the whole moistened with milk ; tw^o or three mouthfula 
only to be given at each meal. When moulting, let a clove be 
put in their water, and at all times give a liberal, allowanoe of 
fine^'graflel in the cage. 

Old blids. may- be fed with German paste, No. 2, and ooca*- 
aonaUy with jape^seed. When teaching the bullfinch to pipe, 
the GenBans'OoeaBionally give them a little poppy seed, and a 
grain' oi^tiwoof rice steeped in canary wine, as a reward for the 
impr0veme»tthey make. A bird organ or fiageolet is used to 
tesu^ then .with, but they vary very much in their capacity for 
learning.' The -first air ^ould be exceedingly simple, and care 
must.be taken to continue it vrla&i the bird stops, and the air 
must be often repeated, as otherwise he is apt to forget it. The 
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•male bird may be distingQisbed by the red breast and greyback, 
the hen being brown all over. 

The ozrdimiry period of a boMnch^seziateiice is eight or nine 
years* 

THE LAKK. 

The song of the lark is somewhat monotonous, but it is 
cheerful, and no bird sings with more method. Those ac- 
quainted with the SOD g of the skylark can tell, without looking, 
if the bird be ascending, descending, or stationary, so distinctive 
is the song. Sometimes the bird smgs on the ground, and then 
the whole frame appears to be agitated by its musical efforts.. 

The lark builds its nest upon the ground, beneath a turf, that 
sewes at once to hide and shelter it. The female lays four 
•or 'five eggs of a dusky colour, somewhat like those of the plover. 
It is whUe she is sitting that the male usually entertains her 
with his song, and even when ascending in the air or descending 
he never loses sight of the nest. In winter these birds assemble 
in flocks, when their song forsakes them, and they become the 
prey of the bird-catcher, to furnish a delicacy for the tables of 
the rich and luxurious. 

The lark is somewhat delicate and difiScult to rear in con- 
finement. The common field, or sky lark, is best adapted to the 
-cage. The time for taking the young is when the tail is about 
three quarters of an inch in length, and they must then be fed 
with bread and poppy-seed soaked in milk, though ants* eggs, if 
they can be obtained, form a preferable diet. The young m^es 
can be distinguished by the yellow tinge of their plu mage. The 
education of such as are taught to whistle ought to commence 
before they are fully fiedged, as they then begin to practise their 
own song, and the facility with which they adopt the songs of 
other birds renders it necessary to hang the cage in a room by 
itself. When the bird is allow&i to range about the room, it 
will thrive on the universal paste ; but if confined to the cage, 
it may be fed on poppy-seed, crushed hemp-seed and oats, barley 
groats, malt, bread crumbs» varied with a little water-cress, 
lettuce, and cabbage. 

This bird is remarkable for the length of its claws, and Mr. 
Jesse, in his ^' Gleanings" gives the following opinion n^garding the 
cause, viz. : — " That they were noo intended to enable the bird 
to search the earth for food or to fix itself more securely on the 
branches of trees is evident, as they neither scratch the ground 
nor roost on trees. The lark makes its nest geueially in grass 
fields, where it is liable to be injured by cattle grazing over it, 

b2 
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or by the mower. In case of alarm from either or other causes^ 
tlie parent birds remove their eggs, by means of their long claws, 
to a place of greater security ; and this transportation I have 
observed to be effected in a very short space of time. By placing^ 
a lark's egg, which is rather large in proportion to the size of the 
bird, in uie foot, and then drawing the claws over it, you will 
perceive that they are of sufficient length to secure the egg 
firmly, and by this means the bird is enabled to convej its eggs- 
to another place, where she can sit upon and hatch them." 

THE CHAFFINCH. 

This bird, which is a hardy and a pleasing songster, is not 
often included among the feathered pets kept in cages. Linnaeus 
tells us that before winter all hen chaffinches migrate through 
Holland into Italy; but the editor of "White's History of 
Selbome *' suggests, in a note to this natural history, that the 
supposed hen chaffinches may be the young birds of the previous 
summer, who, not having as yet assumed their male colours, are 
taken for the females. It is, however, assumed as a fact that, 
ini the wild state, the hens separate from the males, and have ai 
peculiar emigration of their own. But it is of this bird in its 
domesticated state that we have here to speak. The chaffinch 
is about the size of the house-sparrow, and, though soberly 
coloured, is a large, strong, and handsome bird. The breast is 
a light-reddish cinnamon brown, verging into white towards 
the tail ; the head is capped with greyish green ; and the wings 
are black, mixed with white and yellow. The beak, which is 
conical in shape, has the singular peculiarity of turning the 
eolonr of blue steel at pairing time, or when about to sing, 
remaining so till the moulting season ; at other times it is white. 
The colour of the beak is a certain indication whether the bird 
is likely to sing. , The female is easily distinguished from the 
male, being smaller, and the head, neck, and upper part of the 
back being of a greyish brown, the lower part light drab, and 
the breast reddish grey. The song of the chaS^ch is very 
perfect of its land, consisting of a trill of a second in duration, 
unbroken, and rather monotonous, which he repeats at inter^Eils 
of four minutes. In Germany these birds are educated with 
great care, and are ' frequently made fine songsters, being 
capable of learning short tunes. In England chaffinches are 
little esteemed, and are noi much reared. The ordinary call- ' 
note of this bird sounds. like "Jack, JackP' In health, the 
chaffinch is lively and bold, being m constant ^Dotion* !^i& 
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«ong never varies, and it is impossible to mistaSce the notes of 
this bird when heard in the woods or thickets. The natural 
food consists in summer of insects and seeds, and grain in 
winter; but, in confinement, it may be fed upon rape-seed, 
soaked in water, or canary-seed, with only occasionally a very 
little hemp-seed (this last food being apt to bring on apoplexy), 
duckweed, or plantain, lettuce leaf, or a slice of apple, but no 
groundsel ; meal-worms and ants* eggs, and occasionally a little 
meat, cut small, should be given. The moulting season is a 
dangerous time to chaffinches in confinement, at which period 
they frequently die. At this time the bird eiiould be well-fed 
with insects, meat, cut small, and bread boiled in milk. It 
should have a bathing-pan, and fresh water in it every day. 
To obtain insect food, collect all the dead flies in window-siUs 
and comers, and these, with a few meal-worms, will supply all 
wants of the kind. 

The following are two receipts for a paste, or mixture, 
suitable for birds generally : — 

Thoroughly soak in cold water the crumb of a stale loaf, 
press the water out, pour milk over the bread, and mix it with 
two-thirds of its own weight in barley-meal. 

Or, grate a carrot which has been kept a year, then soak a 
penny roll in water, strain the water off, and mix the bread 
and carrot with two handfuls of barley-meal. These pastes, 
liowever, require to be made daily, as they become sour in. 
twenty-four hours. 

The diseases to which the chaffinch is subject are chiefly the 
same prevailing among all the finch tribe. Its feet are ex- 
tremely subject to swell, and become covered with scales, 
which must be removed with a very sharp penknife ; and, if the 
feet are sore, they should be dressed with lard, or butter. 

The pip, though designated by the same name, is a dif- 
ferent disease from that to which the canary is subject. 
This disorder is a cold, by means of which the nostrils are 
stopped up, and the external skin of the tongue is hardened by 
inflammation. A pill, made of butter, garlic, and pepper, with 
an infusion of the herb speedwell put into the drinking- 
trough, will soon ^ect a cure ; and a fine feather should now 
and then be drawn through the nostrils. 

Tympany is a disease in which the skin of a part or the 
whole of the body is puffed up, and made tight, by an accuihu- 
laticn of air beneath. The remedy is to prick the skin with a 
needle, and let out the confined air. 

Pairing Fever, — This often affects the bird in the month of 
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M^. Tbe Inzd eeases toung, its featiiecs become tough, andf 
it wastes away. The cage should be huQg before a window, 
and the bird oheered.iaiid eoiivened, by which means it fre- 
quently reoovers. 

Epilepsy attacks the chaffinch, es well as other finches. 
Give a few drops of olive-oil ; but if unavailing, dip the bird 
once or twice in ice-cold water, and cut the daws so closely 
that blood follows. 

Giddiness, — ^This is produced. sometimes from habit, rather 
than disease. The bird looks upward to such an extent that he 
becomes giddy, and falls off the perch. Cover the top of the 
cage in this case with a piece of cloth, which will check the 
propensity to look up. 

Decline presents the same symptoms as pairing fever, except 
that in this case the bird displays an inordinate appetite. The 
most effectual remedy is to force the bird to swaJlow a spider, 
and at the same time to j^ace a rusty nail in the water, which 
gives tone and strength to the inside. Green £ood, especially 
watercress^ should be freely given. 

Costireness. — Administer a worm bruised, with saffron, and^ 
linseed-oil. 

Blindness. — ^Hiis disease always comes on if the bird is fed 
wirh too much hempseed. In Germany there is a cruel practice 
of blinding this bird, to makeit sing. 

Cold and Hoarseness should be treated with a pectozal 
elixir, given in an infusion of speedwell. 

In conclusion, a clmffinch requires a roomy cage; that 
suitable to a canary is by no means large enough for ikla bird, 
who is considerably bigger ; and two perches are indispensable. 
This, and perfect cleanliness^, will insure the health and lon- 
gevity of the chaffinch, which, at the same time, is a bird of an 
affectionate and grateful disposition, readily tamed, and showing 
an aptitude for learning, which would well repay the patience or 
its trainer. 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 

The nightingale is not only the most famed songster among 
singing birds, in modern times, but is celebrated by ancient 
poets for its delicious melody. This famous bird visits England 
in the beginning of April, and leaves us in August. It is only 
found in the K)uthern parts of the country, and is quite un- 
known in Scotland, Irelaud, and North Wales. The local 
situation of the bird is said to be occasioned by a peculiarity of 
food, and that it is not found in any places but those wher& 
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'«0W8lipB grow plentifally, which is the case in Devtmshire and 
Cornwall. It is common in Surrey and the adjacent southern 
counties. 

In confinement, great care and attention are necessaiy to 
render the nightingale sociable and healthy. Nestlings may 
be taken at the middle or latter end of May, but must not- be 
removed till they are fully fledged, as they are the most tender 
and delicate of birds. When the nest is taken it should be 
placed in a basket, and be covered up very warm. The young 
birds must then be fed with small caterpillars, meal-worms, or 
fresh ants' eggs, mixed with a small portion of white bread 
grated and moistened. When they are able to feed themselves 
they should be put singly into nightingale's cages, with a little 
dry straw or moss, and a few days afterwards they should be 
supplied with a pan of water to wash in. On first pkcing them 
in the cage two or free sides of the cage must be covered, as the 
bird is so much alarmed if exposed on all sides, that it soon ends 
its life by dashing itself to pieces against the bars. Again, even 
the position in which the cage is placed must depend on the dis- 
position of the bird, which must be found out by putting him in 
various parts of the room, till by his cheerfulness^md singing 
you find he ia in the right spot. 

The very best food to give this bird, in samm^r, is ants^ «g^, 
to which add daily two or three meal-worms. When -ants' 
eggs cannot be procured fre&h, roasted ox heart, or lean beefand 
carrot must be grated and mixed with dried ants' eggs. In 
autumn, the food must be varied, and ought to consist of 
ripe elder-berries dried and mixed with ants' eggs. Supply 
the cage with fresh water every day, both for drinkiug and 
bathing. The time of moulting is the most perilous to the 
nightingale. Then its stomach becomes out of order, which is 
known by the bird resting his bead beneath his wing for some 
hours, with his eyes half-dosed and his feathers Tuffled. When 
these symptoms take place, give the bird ants' eggs, together 
with a spider or two, and steep some 8afiEiK>n in his water till it 
is tinted a deep orange colour. 

Cramp is a disease to which this bird is likewise subject ; 
also diseases arising from damp, cold, and inattention. Thos in 
autumn he frequently becomes fat and husky, and refuses his 
food. Iq these cases give him two or three spiders per day. 
When his bulk is reduced, kcCT) him very warm, and give 
him saffron in bis water. When atrophy, or wastirg, 
attacks the nightingale, give him a fig chopped very small 
among his meat, and make him swallow a house epider ;' also 
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put a rosty nail in his water, which will act as a tonic. After 
having been two or three days in confinement he is liable to 
difieosed feet; soak them frequently in warm water, and let 
the looee skin and scales, when sufficiently softened, lje gently 
removed. If very sore, bathe them in warm water, dry them, 
and anoint them with fresh butter. 

In 1S32 Mr. Cox exhibited to the Zoological Society a 
nightingale in fine plumage and full song, which had been four 
years in confinement. He then observed that the chief error 
committed by persons attempting to keep these birds was the 
over-care bestowed on them, stating that insects were by no 
means vitally necessary ; that chopped meat and ^g was a 
sufficient substitute, and fully adequate to supply its wants. 
Nevertheless, it is no doubt a difficult task to rear and keep the 
nightingale in confinement. 

" The croaking of the nightingale in June and the end of 
May is not," says Enapp, *^ occasioned by a loss of voice, but 
by a change of note— a change of object. His song ceases 
when his mate has hatched her brood, and his croak is the 
hush, the warning of danger or suspicion to the in£uit charge 
and the mother bird." , 

The hedge nightingale is distinguishable by being marked 
with white, especially about the throat. The female is smaller, 
duller in colour, and has a greenish hue on the back. She is 
not so erect as the male bircl, her eyes are smaller and less 
bright, and her throat is not so white. 

THE BLACKBIRD. 

As early as the middle of January the blackbird may be 
heard on the bough of some leafless tree sending out his full 
and deep-toned song. About the middle of March he pairs, 
and builds his nest — generally in the bottom of a hedge, or in a 
thick bush. The nest itself is strong enough, but not particu- 
larly neat ; it is composed principally of twigs and root-fibres, 
secured with a thick plaster of durt, and its interior lined with 
dried grass. The egss, generally from four to six in number, 
are in colour of a pale bluish-green, with dark markings. The 
hatching only occupies seven days, and the young birds aie 
more brown than black ; but the males are distinguishable by 
having a darker hue in their plumi^e. Aiter the first moult 
the male becomes a fine black, which appears in good contrast 
with his yellow bill and legs. The blackbird is a sprightly, 
deyer bird ; he is capable of learning tunes, and remembm hk 
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leBBons well. His imitative powers are sometimes considerable, 
as proved by the following fact, recorded by the Rev. Barton 
Bonchier, of Wold • Bectory, near Korthiunpton) in ApriL 
1831:— 

" Within half a mUe of my residence,'' says he, " there is a 
blackbird which crows constantly, and as accurately as the 
common cock, and nearly as loud — as it may, on a still day, be 
beard at a distance of several hundred yards. When first told 
of the circumstance, I conjectured that it must have been the 
work of a cock pheasant concealed in a neighbouriDg brake ; 
but on the assurance that it was neither more nor less than a 
common blackbird, I determined to ascertain the fact with my 
own eyes and ears ; and this day I had the gratification of get- 
ting close to it, seated on the top bough of an ash tree, and 
pursuing with unceasing zeal its unusual note. The resell- 
blance to the crow of the domestic cock is so perfect that more 
than one in the distance were answering to it, and the little 
fellow seemed to take delight in competing with its rivals of the 
dunghill. It occasionally indulged in its usual song, but only 
ibr a second or two, resuming its more favourite note ; and 
once or twice it commenced with crowing, and broke off in the 
middle to its more natural note. ... In what way this 
bird has acquired its present propensity I am unable to say, 
except that, as its usual haunt is near a mill where poultry are 
kept, it may have learnt the note from the common fowl.^' The 
editor of ^ White's Selbome " states that he considers tibis cir- 
cumstance as very remarkable. 

The blackbird is so fond of fruit that he is murdered whole- 
sale by his rustic enemies ; but, in reality, he does a vast amount 
of good by destroying; all snails, slugs, and insects that come in 
his way. When the New £ngland farmers extirpated all the 
small birds, their crops were consumed by myriads of destruc- 
tive insects, and they were glad to get the birds back again on 
any terms. As a proof of the utility of the blackbird^ the 
following anecdote is related in "Chambers' Journal" for 
1848:— • 

" A grass-plot attached to a country house was once visited 
by a doasen or two of blackbirds for several days in succession ; 
they ploughed it up so diligently with their bills as to make the 
surface look rough and decayed. The owner of the property, 
imwilling to shoot the intruders, caused the grass-plot to be dug 
up in several places, when it was found to be overrun with the 
larvsd of chafers. The birds were left in undisturbed possession, 
«nd though the walls were covered with ripe fruit, they left it 
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/for the grubs, nrhioh they ^^taally desitroyed, and thegnlBs-* 
plot soon resamed its original appeomnce." 

In a domestio state this bird is fed on Gennan paste, bvead^. 
fruit, potatoes, and greens. It must have a large, roomy cage^ 
generally the results of carelessness. Amougst tlnese, however, 
either wicker or wood. Its diseases are very few, and they-ara 
is the hardening of the gland in which resides the oil that 
serves to mo&ten the feathers; in which case, if it be negieeted, 
it often forms an abscess of a dangerous chameter. The remedy 
for this consists in the application of fresh batter, or the follow- 
ing ointment : whitelead, one part ; wax, one part ; olive «il, 
one part. The gland is sometimes cut, but this is a very nice 
operation, and should never be att«n{^ted by an inezperiemeed 
hiand. Blackbirds in confinement should be hnng out in tthe 
air whenever the weather permits. They will not sing in»doors ; 
and it may be remarked that, however tempting- may be th& 
aptitudp shown by blackbirds in acquiring tunes, its iOative 
notes are so excellent, that it is a pity to spoil them. Only 
those birds which have been reared fiom the nest, and have 
never known the sweets of liberty, ever become good songsiers 
in a state of captivity. 

THE STARLING. 

This handsome bird is capable of being made a moBtamns- 
ing pet. Starlings are migratory ; vast flocks coming to thia 
coimtry in severe winters, and returning northward in thespriog. 
In a wild state, they live chi^y on insects, in default of which 
they will eat grain. Great numbers are snared in pigoon- 
houses, where they frequently roost for the sake of warmth. 
Indeed, it is imputed to the starling that he sucks the pigeons* 
eggs, but there is every reason to believe this is a slander on the 
binl^s character. The starling makes his nest of dry grass,' on 
which he lays four or five light blue eg^, about one drachm 
and three quarters in weight. 

The natural notes of the starling are a shrill whistle and a 
chattering noise. In confinement they learn to speak perfectly, 
and some have been known to display much cleverness in the 
use of language. A gentleman near Carlisle possessed one, which 
used to run through a string of sentences, much to the amuse- 
ment of the hearers. He whistled several tunes perfectly, aaid 
would say, ^^ Now, Ben, give us a ttrne ; let's ha^e the ^ Blue 
Bells of Scotland;*" which, after a. few preparative coughs, he 
would give them, adding, *^ Well done, my lad. Gome bese^. 
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Give US somo cho|^)ed egg. A ^oss of mild ale for poor B^i 1 *'' 
and all this in the most distinct voice. The starling may also 
be taught to whistle. 

The starling is an amazingly proad and dainty bird. If he 
is tomohed by the hand he appears very uneasy, and instantly 
sets to work cleaning and pluming himself. He is yery fond of 
bathing, and ^nll wash himself two or three times a day, 
splashmg the water about, and trimming his beautiful shot 
and speckled plumage with the greatest care. Starlings are 
rather difficult to rear in confinement, but when reared they 
attain considerable longevity, accident generally terminating 
their existence rather than disease. 

The food of the starling in confinement is the same as that 
ghren to the blackbird — ^viz., paste ; but they will eat bread, 
potato, and minced meat readily. These birds are very fond of 
fmit — a cherry or a bit of apple being a great treat to them. 
A spider or a meal-worm should be given them occasionally, 
and a little saffron in their drinking water keeps them in 
health. The bird should likewise be hung in his cage out 
of doors in fine weather. During the moult the starling seldom 
sings or talks much. It is as well at that time to keep the 
cage in a dark corner ; and that cage, it should be remarked, is 
best made of wood, as large as a thrashes oage, having recep- 
tacles for food and water, and containing a pan for a bath. 

THE THRUSH. 

The thrush is found all over Europe, frequenting woods noar 
streams and meadows, and is naturally shy and timid. Of the 
entire species, the song thrush is the smallest and the most at- 
tractive. In confinement it is treated Hke the blackbird, though 
it gives lees trouble. In a wUd state it lives on insects and berries, 
and is exceeding partial to snails; in the cage, the two common 
pastes, oatmeal moistened with milk and wa4;er, or even bran 
moistened with water, have been found to answer. It requires 
a plentifal supply of water for bathing and drinking. It is a 
pleasing singer, but does not take kindly to confinement, and 
does not readily learn any artificial note. 

Ttie male thrush is distinguished by a darker back and a 
glossier appearance of the feathers than the female; the belly 
ako is white. The young birds are hatched about the middle 
of April, and should be kept very warm. They should bo fed 
with raw meat, cut Bmall,^</r with bread soaked in milk, with> 
braised hemp-seed. When able to ieed themselves, give them 
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lean meat cut small, and bread crumbs m^ed with German 
paste. They should be kept in a warm, dry, and sunny place. 

The diseases to which the thrush is subject are cliie&y the 
result of moulting and clogged feet. 

In a natural state thrushes have been known to build their 
nests in human habitations, of which several instances are on 
record. The average age of the thrush is five years. 

THE CUCKOO. 

The cuckoo is a very interesting pet — ^remarkable in more 
than one respect ; but there aro considerable difficulties in the 
way of taming the bird. These difficulties are well stated by 
M. Schauroth, a German naturalist. " The cuckoo," he says^ 
" cannot be much recommended as a chamber bird. When old, 
he is exceedingly stubborn and greedy ; and in general is either 
obstinately fierce, or apt to crouch in sullen melancholy. I have 
reared some ; the last I found in the nest of a yellow-hammer, 
who seemed puzzled what to do with his large gckisou. The 
euckoo was still blind ; nevertheless he flew at me with great 
fury when I attempted to lay hold of him. At the end of six 
days, however, he began eating almost everything that was 
offered to him, and •! took to feeding him on bird^s flesh. Yet 
it was a long time before he learned to eat out of his trough ; 
continuing so violent in all his. movements as to upset every 
vessel placed before him. He never became quite tame ; but 
always darted at my face and hands, as well as at everything 
else that came near him. He seemed fond of the universal 
paste, and even of the excrements resulting therefrom. 
Throughout, he was exceedingly clumsy with his shor^ climb- 
ing feet ; and could scarcely walk, but only jump." 

This is a bad character, indeed; but it is far worse than the 
poor bird deserves. No doubt the cuckoo is wild and obstinate 
when first taken from the nest, is stubborn when taken a pri- 
soner in riper years, and is voracious and eager all his life long; 
but many instances are nevertheless known of birds which have 
become perfectly tame, so as to hop about the house, to feed 
from the hand, and even to return after the enjoyment of day- 
long unrestricted liberty. When quite tame, the cuckoo is 
exceedingly amusing in his tricks ; showing more cunning than 
almost any other bird. It is difficult to say why the Scotch 
people should have chosen their name for the cuckoo {gowk) as 
a synonym for fool ; for whatever other bad qualifications the 
-bird may possess, he is certainly not stupid. However, the 
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ctiokoo — ^notwithstandiDg all that has been seen, and imagined, 
and printed, and spoken about him — is still the most mysterious 
bird of our country. Volumes have been written on the dis- 
puted question, whether he lays his eggs invariably in the 
nests of other birds, or only occasionally ; and the subject, the 
more it is ventilated, the darker it seems to become. If for no 
other reason, the cuckoo would be well worth making a pet, as 
being '' the Great Unknown " of our feathered tribes. 

The cuckoo, as before said, has a large appetite, which is 
owing to his peculiar organisation, the food being required 
more to supply feathers than flesh. Ilis food, in a wild state, 
consists of insects and larvae ; especially the larvsQ of caterpillars 
of the lepidoptera^ a kind highly injurious to trees. When in 
confinement, it is best to feed the cuckoo on a mixed diet, made 
np of meat, insects, and the universal paste of wheat-meal. It 
is best to confine him in a large wooaen cage, with a sort of 
ladder on either side, to hop about; but if he can be sufficiently 
tamed to allow him complete liberty over the house, it is still 
better, both for the health of the bird, and the amusement of 
the owners. There is no fear of the realisation of the FooPs 
saying in King Lear — 

*' The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so lonsf, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 

The worst thing about the cuckoo is the bad name he has 
got — a serious matter to cuckoos as well as men. ' 

THE PARROT. 

These well-known talking birds are imported to Europe in 
every variety. Many of the parrot tribe are distinguished for 
beautiful plumage, and the common green parrot will sometimes 
talk exceedingly well ; but for powers of speech the grey par- 
rots.with red tails are esteemed the best. The Amazon parrot, 
however.— a bird brought from the banks of the Amazon river — 
is decidedly the cleverest of the parrot tribe. The plumage of 
. this species is green, mixed with yellow and red. They are very 
imitative. A parrot of this species, which is kept in the bar 
of a public-house, possesses the most diverting powers of 
speech. She mimics the customers, asks them how they will 
have their prog, sings whole verses of songs, and shows tho 
hipfhest intelligence. Her owner wanted fifty guineas for her, 
and advertised her in the TVmex, but no one cared to paya- 
price 80 costly, even for this accomplished bird. 
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Grey parrotBare frequently yeiy good talkers, lb teach theED, 
tliey dbould be oovei«d over early in the morning and at 
evening, and they should then be talked to. Bir£ of tids 
kind will frequency keq> up a converoation, and learn to queo* 
tion and answer. They have the disadvantage of posBeBsing a 
frightful scream, -which they delight especially to reiterate if 
-forbidden to do so. Parrots form an attachment to only one 
person, and that person is not always its owner or feeder ; theaa 
attachments seem dictated by caprice^ A lady of rank possesaod 
a parrot, who, in spite of her petting, testified the deepest disliko 
to her, flying at her whenever she came near her. Thi»>lady 
had once set a dog at the bird, who bestowed her a£fection 
exclusively on the butler of the establishment, to "viiiom she 
would go with every sign of affection and intereiit. Aneodotes 
of parrots indeed abound, from the assertion of a grave writer, 
that one was taught to repeat a whole sonnet of Petrarch, to 
that of the distiller's parrot, whose owner having suffered from 
an informer who lived opposite to him, taught the bird the 
ninth commandment — ^^Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour," and hung the parrot over against the 
informer^s house, to the great delight of the whole neighbour- 
hood, who were much edified by the bird's reiterated exhorta- 
tions. 

Then there is Willoughby's parrot story : — 

A parrot belonging to King Henry VII., who then resided 
at Westminster, in his palace by the River Thames, had learned 
many words from the passengers as they passed to and fro up 
and down the river. One day, sporting on its perch, the poor 
bird fell into the river (so says the chronicle), crying out as he 
fell— "A boat! a boat 1 twenty pounds for a boat 1 " A water- 
man who happened to be near, hearing the cry, picked the 
parrot up and restored him to the king. As he perceived the 
bird to be a favourite, the num insisted that he ought to have 
a reward equal rather to his services than his trouble ; and as 
the parrot had cried twenty pounds, he said the king was bound 
in honour to grant it. At last the king agreed to leave it to 
the parrot^s own determination, which the bird hearing, cried 
out — " Give the knave a groat ! " 

A gen^man ;who resides at Bristol has a bird peculiarly 
happy in the appropriatenesB of her remarks. She repeats 
nearly one hundred sentences, and often joins in the conversa- 
tion going forward* K a knock comes to the door, Polly says-*- 
" Widk in ; how d'ye do ? " and if no reply is given, she adds— 
** Pretty well, thank ye ; how axe you ? How's your corns? " 
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foBovxng' her olMenratioiis with a hearty lavish. Shoold any 
one spenk loader thaa usual, Polly cries — " Hear, hear ; " aud 
if any one laughs at her, she asks—" What d'ye laugh at? ^' A 
peiBou came into the room with a had cough ; she cried out — 
" What a cough ! " in quite a sympathetic tone. In the morn- 
ing, if the sees her owner with his hat on, she says — " Is Polly's 
master going ? '* and when the door is shut — ^' Polly's master's 
gone 1 (^Dod-by, master I good-by, Polly ! " About the time for 
him to return, she keeps asking — '^ Is Polly's master come?" 
When the dinner is preparing, she says — " Polly loves the 
cook," and " Cook, Polly loves pudding." One of her favourite 
feats is to call the dog, '^ Busy 1 Busy ! " and, if he comes, to 
drop a bone or piece of wood out of her cage on his head, 
laughing immoderately. She, like most parrots, bites the wood- 
work of her cage, for which she is scolded, and then she cries 
out — "Polly must be good; Polly mus'n't bitel" Towards 
evening, she says — " PoUy go to peepy ; " and will not leave off 
till she is covered over. She is so tame that in the day her cage 
is left open, and she walks about at pleasure. If she hears the 
bell ring, she sajrs— " I'll gol " and knocks at the parlour-door 
with her beak before she enters. She whistles several tunes, 
and sings portions of "The days when we went gipsying," and 
the " Boimets of Blue," correctly. Altogether she is a wonder- 
ful bird, her acquirements and sayings being too numerous to 
mention. This anecdote is toki by the Kev. W. Ed^raids, of 
Wandsworth. 

The tongue of the parrot greatly resembles the human 
tongue, but the organs which produce the sounds of speech lie 
farther down the throat, being made by the great motion which 
the OB hyoides has in these birds above others. It will not, as a 
rule, breed in Europe. It is, however, stated that, in 1740 and 
1741, many parrots were hatched in Europe. In 1801 some 
Amazon parrots were hatched in Rome. The climates of 
Europe are too cold for the warm constitution of this bird, and 
in winter it is never so lively nor loquacious as in warm weather. 
Parrots lay two or three eggs about the size of a pigeoa's ; they 
are marked with little specks, and are found in the trunks of 
trees. To rear a parrot, the bird taken should be a nestling, 
and it is mostly such that are brought to Europe by sailors, who 
dispose of them- to bird-fanciers, by whom they are soon tamed. 
In domestication, the parrot feeiis principally on hemp-seed and 
sofTped bread, pieces of apple, sugar, and any kind of fruit or 
vegetable. It is, however, very wrong to feed a parrot indis- 
criminately from the family table. Oleaginous substances 
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Bhoald never be tasted by the bird, nor flesh meat. If fed care* 
lessly the bird picks at its own feathers, or the plumage comes 
off; wounds are formed, and the bird dies a horrible death. 
Some parrots delight in sucking the stems of their own feathers. 
If they persist in this practice, rub the bird over with a so- 
lution of aloes, and she will soon desist. A parroquet, once in 
the writer^s possession, was purchased nearly nated ; in two 
months, by proper food only being given, she was re-covered 
with a beautiful apple green plumage. Sometimes this naked- 
ness is caused by an itching of the skm. If Folly ever has a bone 
given her, it must be a chicken or a rabbit^s, devoid of flesh on it. 

It is necessary to bathe parrots regularly. Some birds are 
naturally disposed to bathe themselves, but others must either 
have a large bailing pan given them, or a shower bath adminis- 
tered by holding a watering-pot over the cage. It is best to 
diy them in the sun ; if not, before the Are. Clean gravel at 
the bottom of the cage is likewise indispensable. Glass or 
earthenware is best for food and water, though, as to 
the last, many persons argue that parrots require no water. 
This is a fallacy ; from experience the writer can vouch that 
to keep parrots from drinking is a great cruelty ; they need 
water like other birds. A parrot now living never has any 
sop given her, but when supped with dry bread or biscuit, she 
drops the food into her drinking trough, and eats it soft. Zinc 
boxes for food are injurious ; tin ones require much care to keep 
them clean. The parrot's cage should be commodious, strong, 
and comfortable ; the perches thick in the middle, and con- 
veniently placed for the bird to take exercise, without hurtiBg^ 
himself. A swing is advisable, except the bird too constantly 
uses it, in which case it should be removed, as it is apt to pro- 
duce dulness. The cage should be of zinc or brass, five feet ia 
height, and three feet across the widest part. 

The diseases of the parrot are — 

Inflammation, which arises from change of weather, or from 
the had being placed in a draught. The bird becomes dull and 
inactive, sleeping in the day, which is always a sure indication 
of disease. Mix a supply of whole grits with bread and milk, 
adding to this the yolk of an egg boiled hard. Twice a- week 
Indian com may be substituted, and the juice of scalded rape- 
seed given for ^ink instead of water. If these means fail, re- 
move the bird's food for some hours, then place in its stead a 
small quantity of magnesia dissolved in water, or, better still, 
rhubarb and peppermint. After the bird has taken some it ma/ 
be removed, and the usual food replaced. 
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Apoplexy. — ^Parrots are sometimes struck as if with a blow, 
and i^ll off their perches. Immerse the feet in hot water. 

Moulting occurs about every ten months. The bird must be 
kept warm, and cayenne pods or chili seeds given it frequently. 

Another disease is the growing of the bes^, which sometimes 
hooks so that the bird cannot eat. In this case, take it to a 
fancier, who has proper instruments to clip the beak. 

We conclude with a pretty anecdote of two love birds, 
the small tribe of parrots peculiar to Guinea, which are so 
delicate that they mostly die on the passage to England. They 
are remarkable for their attachment to each other. A gentle- 
man, much devoted to ornithological pursuits, says — 

** I knew two that had lived four years together. The female 
became languid; her legs swelled, as with gout. It was no longer 
possible for her to descend and take her food as formerly ; but 
the male assiduously brought it to her, carrying it in his bill 
and placing it in hers. He continued to feed her in this manner 
for four months. The infirmities of his mate, however, in- 
creased every day, so that at length she was no longer able to 
sit upon her perch ; while the male, who remained dose by her, 
seconded her feeble attempts with all his power, sometimes 
s::izing with his bill the upper part of her wing, sometimes 
taking hold of her bill and attempting to take her up, repeat- 
ing lus efforts several times. His countenance, his gestures, his 
continual solicitude indicated in this most affectionate bird the 
mo$t ardent desire to aid the weakness and to alleviate the 
suffering of his companion. But the scene became still more 
interestmg when the female was on the point of expiring. Her 
imfortunate partner then went round and round her without 
ceasing. He redoubled his assiduities and his tender caie ; he 
attempted to open her bill and give her some nourishment ; he 
went to her and returned with &e most agitated air, and with 
the utmost inquietude. His fidthful companion at length 
ceased to breathe, and from that time he languished. He died 
a few weeks afterwards.'' 

THE JACKDAW. 

The jackdaw, as is well-known, is a member of the crow 
family, bedng tJ^e smallest of the tribe. The expanse of his wing 
is seldom more than twenty-nine inches, and his weight does 
not average one pound, from the rooks and crows the jack- 
daw is distinguished by the grey colour of his hemi and neck, 
wldch contrasts so strikingly with the black hue of the rest of 
the plumage, that it can 1^ discerned at a great distance, even 

c 
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when the bird is on the wing. The jackdaw is very easily tamed, 
and richly repays the tronUe of schooHng him into good be- 
haviour by his amusing manners. 

Qf all the memb^ of the erow funily, the jackdaw is the 
most intelligent. Carious anecdotes are told of the extent of 
his sagacity ; and some have even asserted his possession of 
conyersational powers. An odd story of this kind is told by 
Mndie, in his "British Birds.^' It runs as fdlows: — ^^In 
some places, one would think that there is more in the winter 
associations of the rooks and jackdaws than a mere accidental 
meeting on the same pastures. In the latter part of the season, 
when the rooks from one of themost extensive rookeries in Britain 
made duly excursions, of about six miles, to* the warm grounds 
hy the sea-side, and in their fight passed over a deep ravine, in 
the rocky sides' (or rather side, for they inhabiteoL the sonny 
one) in which there were many jackdaws, I have observed that 
when the cawing of the roois^ in their morning flight, was 
heard at the ravine, the jackdaws, who had previously been still 
and quiet, instantly raised their shriller notes, as if welcoming 
each other; and that on the return — ^the time of which was 
no bad augury of the weather of the succeeding day — ^the daws 
accompanied the rooks a little past the ravine, then both cawed 
their uurewell, and departed. What is more singular, I have 
seen too frequently for its being merely accidental, a daw return 
lor a short time to the rooks, a rook to the daws, or one from 
each race meet between and be noisy together for a space, after the 
bands had separated. With the reason I do not interfere, not being 
in the secret of either party ; but the &ct is as certain as it is 
curious. In order that any one who pleases may investigate the 
matter, I may mention that the rooks were from the woods of 
Panmure, the daws from the glen of Pitaisly, and the feeding 
ground was the low part of the parishes of Monifeith and Barry, 
all in the county of Angus." 

• The jackdaw, from the circumstance of making his nest in 
old buildings and ruins of every description, is naturally half 
tame, and becomes entirely so if reared by hand. In that case 
he may be allowed to run about the yard with the poultry. 
The bird is prized by amateurs, not so much on account of his 
speaking powers, which are by no means as great as those of 
the raven, but of his tameness, and recognition of ^ owner. 
He often becomes familiar enough to accompany his friends in 
their promenades, and so attentive as to notice everything that 
passes in the house— especially the culinary regions. Even old 
birds may be taught to obey a call, if their wings be cut in 
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autumn, and again in spring, so that they only gradually 
recover the power of flight. Even if he should leave the house 
for a while after his wings are grown, he is qertain to return on 
the approach of winter. 

The jackdaw will eat almost anything, from cock-chafers 
down to oat-porridge. Of mice he is particularly fond, and 
has quite a way of his own for appropriating them. He com- 
monly holds the mouse tightly with his claws, tears it to pieces 
with his beak, and eats it with singular rapidity; and it is 
rather remarkable, that in this process he seldom or never 
spills a drop of blood, but manages to tear the animal in as 
scientific a manner as if it had been dissected by an anatomist. 
Cock -chafers also, Mr. Jackdaw kills by a single bite 
across the thorax, just as if he were an accomplished ento- 
mologist, and knew the vital parts of an insect. The same is 
the case with wasps and bees, of which he is very fond, though 
(showing, in his mode of killing them, that he is perfectly aware 
of the existence of their sting. All these insects are very good 
food for the bird, but it is necessary, nevertheless, in order to 
keep him in good health, to give him v^etablefood at intervals. 
A handful of oats on alternate days is the best and simplest, 
and he soon learns to grow very fond of this food. He should 
also have abundance of fresh water for the purpose of bathing, 
in winter as well as in summer, which wiU greatly contribute to 
keep him strong as well as cheerful. 



THE MAGPIE. 

This well known and mischievous pet is a handsome-looking 
bird, with a variegated black and white plumage, beautifully 
shaded with green, blue, and purple. Young birds should be 
taken from t£e nest at about a fortnight old, if it is desired to 
tame them. When sufficiently fledged lot them fly to a neigh- 
bouring tree, enticing them back a^n. Kepeat this process till 
they become fully fledged ; then slightly clip their pinion 
feathers ; they will thus become familiar with their home, and 
return to it voluntarily after a few hours' liberty. " The dis- 
position of this bird,'' says Goldsmith, " is vain, restless, loud, 
and quarrelsome. It is an unwelcome intruder everywhere, and 
never misses an opportunity when it finds one of doing mis- 
chief." Every person who has possessed such a family pet 
must perforce subscribe to this opinion . Noisy, pert, and chat- 
taring, the magpie is at the same time an untiring thief and 

c2 
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hoarder, and by no means affectionate, though it does sometimes 
show comparative f&roxa to individuals. 

In its habits it displays instinct unusual to other birds. Its 
nest is remarkable for the manner in which it is composed, and 
for the place the magpie selects to build it in, which is mostly in 
some conspicuous situation — ^in the middle of some hawthorn 
bush, or on the top of some high tree. The place, however, is 
invariably one difficult of access ; the nest is also fenced in, so 
as to avoid enemies in the air as well as denizens of earth. 
The Idte, the crow, the sparrow-hawk, are to be guarded 
against ; for, as the magpie never hesitates to plunder the nests 
of his neighbours, he reasonably fears retaliation. In truth, 
the magpie^s nest is a marvel of labour and ingenuity. The 
body of the nest is made of hawthorn branches, the thorns, 
sticking outwards ; within, fibrous roots, wool, and long grass 
making it soft and warm, and it is plastered round with mud 
and c£ty. A canopy is then woven of the sharpest thorns, 
leaving an entrance just large enough for the egress and ingress 
of the cunning and clever occupants. They who make it a 
practice to take magpies* nests must do so generally at the 
expense of torn and bleediug hands. Six or seven eggs, of 
a pale green colour, are laid by the magpie. 

In its domestic state the magpie is docile, however, and 
teachable. Some birds talk extremely well, and articulate very 
clearly. There is a foolish custom prevalent of cutting a mag- 
pie^s tongue, which only pains the poor bird, without in the 
smallest degree improving its speech. The sound of a magpie^s 
voice in speaking, when at its clearest, singularly resembles that 
of a little child. 

The magpie is greatly affected by colours, or a display 
of any glittmng, tinselly articles. It sets up a hoarse clatter 
at the sight of any of these, and will not cease for some minutes. 
It is an extremely gluttonous bird, and, if permitted, would eat 
to repletion. Tame magpies should have the same fare as the 
family — viz., bread and butter, potatoes, greens, and a small 
piece of meat daily, cooked or raw. An experiment was tried 
to keep a male and female magpie in the same cage ; but the 
female so pecked and fought her mate that, to save his life, they 
were obliged to be separated. A wicker cage is generally 
selected for this bird, though one of his favourite pursuits is to 
destroy his habitation by every means in his power. 

Superjifition esteems the magpie a bird of omen. In various 
parts of Scotland and the north of England, if one magpie is 
observed ilying by itself, it is accounted a boding of ill-luck ; 
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if two, something fortunate. There is a rude rhyme prevailing 
iu Scotland, which says of the magpie — 

*' One is joy, 
Two is grief, 
Three is marriage, 
Four is death." 

The magpie's predatory habits have given rise to many 
anecdotes. The real history of the curious incident which made 
the foundation of a popular tale, drama, and even one of the 
most celebrated of Bossini's operas, may not be unacceptable 
here : — 

A bell-founder in the parish of St. Jean-en-6reve, at Paris, 
having lost, from time to time, several silver spoons and other 
articles of value, at length suspected his servant maid to be the 
thief, and, in order to satisfy himself and to detect her if possible, 
he laid a couple of silver trinkets in an apartment to which 
himself, his wife, and the said servant were the only persons 
who had access. On the following day the trinkets were 
missing, and suspicion, of course, fell on the maid. The 
master questioned her as to her having been in the room. The 
girl hesitated for some moments, and then, in a feiltering tone 
of voice, said she remembered to have opened the door of that 
room to admit the air, but had seen nothing of the things 
lost. This reply seemed to confirm her master more in his 
opinion of her guilt ; he accordingly had her taken up on 
suspicion, and she was fully committed for trial. After the 
osiial ceremonies of the trial, she was found guilty of the 
alleged crime, and suffered death accordingly. Some time after 
her execution, the bell-founder was sent for to arrange and 
repair the church belk, and on entering the steeple to examine 
the same, he was much surprised to find a favourite magpie he 
had kept about his house perched up near the church clock. 
Struck with the appearance of his pet in so uncommon a place, 
lie could hardly believe it to be the same. To satisfy himself, 
he therefore called the bird by its name, *^ Mag ! mag ! " It 
hopp«d a few paces towards the man, stopped suddenly, ruffled 
up his plumage, chattered in his way, and then fled away to a 
hole in the roof. Curiosity tempted the bird's master to 
follow it; but what words can express his astonishment and 
confusion when he beheld, deposited in a comer of the hole, 
• the identical articles for which the unfortunate girl lost her 
iife, and several others he had missed at different times 1 

The whole of this extraordinary affair was soon publicly 
kn6wn. The people, in a paroxysm of enthusiastic zeal, 
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threatened vengeance on the girPs acouaeis and judges, and, 
to prevent those seriona consequenees so much apprehended, 
it was found necessary to appease the multitude by an order 
that moss should be said, and a solemn Domini exaudi offered 
up for the peace of the girPs soul in the church of St. Jean-en- 
Greve, where this tragedy is recorded, and where virgins of 
the surrounding neighbourhood repair annually at midnight, 
dressed in robes of the whitest lawn, and bearing each a branch 
of cypress, to sing a requiem, and to implore the Divine pro- 
tection for the innocent sufferer. This ceremony is still com- 
memorated, and is called *^ The Mass of the Magpie." 

The magpie is subject to few diseases, unless those produced 
by repletion, or severe moult. A forlorn, ragged fellow is Mag 
in his moult, when warmth and good food should be accorded 
him, and his feathers in a few weeks will resume their usual 
appearance. These birds are said to frequently arrive at a 
great age. At such advaiiced periods they usually go blind. 

THE JAY. 

The jay is one of the most beautiful of the British birds ; the 
forehead is white, streaked with black ; the head is covered with 
long feathers, which it can erect into a crest at pleasure ; the whole 
neck, back, breast, and belly are of a faint purple, dashed with 
gr^. The wings are beautifully barred with black, blue, and 
white. The tail is black, and the feet of a pale brown. The 
beak is black and resembles a crow's. The female is only to be 
distinguished from the male by having on the neck a greyish 
tinge, in place of the red tint of the latter. 

This bird must be taken in autumn. Choose, in a spot fre- 
quented by them, a fir or pine which stands five or six paces 
from any other tree ; cut from tins all the superfluous branches, 
leaving only sufficient to form a sort of ladder, and dock these 
to the length of two feet. Let these branches, which ought to 
extend ten feet from the ground to six feet from the sununit of 
the tree, be covered with Ume twigs. Under the tree is usuaDy 
built a small hut, lightly ro(^ed with brushwood. On this put 
a living or dead owl, or the effigy of one formed in clay ; attach 
to this a striDg by which it can be moved. To attract the jays, 
the cry of the owl must be imitated ; then the jays, the owPs 
mortal enemies, flock together and utter their cries ; the alter- 
nate cries bring more jays, they fly on the lime twigs, fall down, 
and are carri^ by the weight through the roof of the hut. 
This method of snaring the bud may be practised either at day- 
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break or at twilight. Barely^ howerer^ does a wid jay submit to 
any taming prooeas, or live in ocmfinement. A young bird taken 
from the nest- may be reared and suffered to go abjut tamely, 
like a magpie. It will then;. subsist on the same food, and is 
frequently heard to speak certain words, though after all its 
beauty is its chjef recommendation. 

• THE RAVEN. 

^^The raven^" says L^Est^angei the poet, ^^has a reputation 
in the world for a bird of omen, and a kind of small prophet." 
The rayen is celebrated in the p^oae and poetic writiogs of 
nearly every nation under the sun, and honoured, above aU, 
by being the first bird mentiooed in the Bible. ^^ Noah opened 
the window of the ark which he had made ; and he sent forth 
a raven, which weixt forth to and firo, until the waters w^;e 
dried up from the earth. '^ Ravens have been made pets from 
the earliest times. It is said that a raven was trained to salate 
the Roman Emperor, Augustus, after a victory, with the words 
— "-4t;6, CassaVy victor, imperaior (Hail, Caesar, conqueror, 
chieftain) I '* Yet it has commonly been regarded as a bird of 
ill omen. We read in the ^^ English Parnassus : " — 

" Nightjars and ravens, with wide-stretched throats. 
From yews and holHes send their baleful notes : 
The ominous raven, with a dismal cheer, 

Through his hoarae beak of following horror tells. 
Besetting strange, imaginary fear. 

With heavy echoes like to passing bells." 

No bird is more widely distributed over the surface of the 
globe than the raven, who croaks as gravely as with ourselves 
on the shores of the Black and Caspian seas, visits our lodian 
Empire, forces its way over the guarded shores of Japan, dwells 
among our energ^ic descendants ia America, ranges from 
Mount Etna to the GreyBars of Iceland, and weathers the rigour 
of the Arctic regions as far as Melville^s Island. Captain Ross, 
the well-known Arctic voyager, speaks of the raven as " one of 
the few birds capsule of braving the severity of an Arctic 
winter ; ^* and Dr. Ricbaxdson says, that " it frequents the 
barren grounds of the most intease winter cold, its movements 
being directed, in a great measure, by those of the herds of 
rein-deer, musk*oxen, and bison, which it follows, ready to 
assist in devouring such, as are killed by beasts of prey or by 
accident. No sooner has a hunter slaughtered an animal tbaia 
these birds are seen coming from various quarters, to feast on 
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the oSal] and considerable numbiers constantly attend the 
fishing stations, where they show equal boldness and rapacity.^* 
In allusion to the power which this bird possesses of imitating 
the human voice, the author last quoted relates an instance of 
one he knew at Chatham, which, living in the vicinity of the 
guard-house, ^^more than once turned out the guard, who 
thought they were called by the sentinel on duty." 

Some persons, with a view to facilita^ the utterance of 
human sounds by the raven, are accustomed to cut, what is 
•called, the string of the tongue ; but it is by no means certain 
that tins cruel operation is at all necessary to make the bird 
speak. There have been numerous examples of speaking ravens 
who never suffered under this process. Far more t£an the 
cutting of the *' string " of the tongue has the mode of feed- 
ing and general treatment of the bird to do with his. talking 
powers. If he be regularly fed, be kept quiet in general, and 
only such words be repeated to him as it is wished he should 
speak, he is sure to become a more or less fluent talker before 
long, particularly if his education be begun before he has 
attained his second year. It is with a raven's education very 
much as with that of a human being — ^painful operations seldom 
have the desired effect ; painsta]png care and attention are the 
secret of success. 

The raven, a too well-known bird to need detailed descrip- 
tion, is generally met with in woody districts, where he builds 
his nest on the highest trees. The female lays from three to 
five eggs, of a greenish colour, spotted with ohve brown. The 
young, if to be tamed, must oe taken when half-fledged, or 
about twelve days old, and fed with meat, snails, and earth- 
worms. After a while, bread, soaked in milk, may be given at 
intervals, and at the end of about a month, meat, biscuits, 
crusts of bread, or any scraps from the pantry or kitchen. If 
the bird is to be taught to speak, it is absolutely necessary that * 
he be taken young from the nest, and the sooner his instruc- 
tion is commenced the better. In this case the bird is very 
easily tamed, and may be allowed to run at large, or even to fly 
about. He will come to his meals, if accustomed to punctuality, 
as regularly as the clock strikes ; with less attentive people, how- 
ever, he will wait till he is called by name, or warned by the 
ringing of a bell. He is a wonderfully sagacious creature, the 
raven ; and no Jane or Joe will surpass him in attention to the 
dinner or supper. No Jane or Joe, also, can be possibly more', 
fond of shinmg ornaments, of gold, silver, polished brass 
precious stones, and Birmingham jewellery, than the bird of 
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omen of the ancients. AJl such things, of course, must be kept 
carefully out of his way, or else " he will steal like a raven." 

• « 

THE OWL. 

"The ill-faced owl. Death's dreadful messenger." 

The owl — ^the bird of wisdom, the companion of Minerva — 
has, besides a very grotesque look, not much to recommend him 
as a pet. The bird is nevertheless frequently kept in confine- 
ment, particularly the species called the Barn or White Owl. 
He is possessed of a most unmusical voice, which he likes to 
exert at night time, from which habit he is also called the 
Screech-owl. As a, pet, the owl is commonly christened 
'^ Jonathan," without reference to sex — ^the same as a cat is 
mostly termed "puss," and a parrot "Polly." Those who 
keep owls ordinarily allow them cousidcrable liberty when 
once tamed, as they are very useful in destroying rats, mice, 
beetles, and other vermin. It is true they will also take young 
pigeons, and other birds, but this they only do if in absolute 
want of the more delectable insect-food. The quantity of 
mice, worms, snails, slugs, beetles, and other insects which an 
owl can devour in the course of twenty-four hours is quite 
extraordinary. If let alone, the owl will build his nest under 
some projecting raf cer of a stable, barn, or shed, and, sleeping 
all day, will sally forth about an hour before sunset in quest of 
food. It is amusing to watch the movements of the bird from 
an eminence, and see him scour the fields in all directions, like 
a setting dog, crouching along the hedges, and often dropping 
down on his prey among the com and shrubs. Mice he seems 
to prefer to almost any other food, and he has a way of his 
own for preparing them for his palate. The unlucky mouse 
is first grasped across the back, and gets several sharp bites or 
snaps. Master owl then waits for a minute or two with the 
mouse in his beak ; after which he throws it in the air, and 
catches it by the head. One more jerk then disposes of the 
entire mouse, with the exception of the tail, which is left stick- 
ing out of the broad beak, and is twisted and rolled about as 
if being prepared for a cigar. At length, the tail also is swal- 
lowed, to be thrown up again, perliaps, in the course of a couple 
of hours. 

The bottom of the owl's nest is always filled witli the fur 
and bones of mice, which form a dry and comparatively soft 
bottom for the eggs. It appears that, although the owl rejects 
the fur and bones oi animals which he swallows, yet their 
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momentary presence is abGolately necessary for hk digesticxiy 
and if he is deprived of them beforehand his health is sure t» 
fail. Dogs, in the same manner, must have, now and then, 
bones with their food ; and smaller birds, sand, shells, and other 
hard substances. The quantity of food which the owl manages 
to devour is, as already remarked, something extraordinary. It 
not unfrequently happens that a clever Jonathan will carry a 
mouse to his nest about every twelve or fifteen minutes ; and to 
give an idea of the amount of vermin thus destroyed, it is only 
necessary to examine the pellets which he throws in his neat. 
Ever/ pellet contiuns from four to seven skeletons of mice ; and 
on one occasion it was found that the apartment of the owl, 
swept out after an interval of sixteen months, contained above 
a bushel of pellets. 

The barn-owl commonly chooses for his place of repose some 
obscure nook in an old building — ^the steeple of a church, a 
tower, a dove-cot, or a hollow tree. There he remains from 
sunrise to sunset, in a nearly erect posture, with retracted neck 
and closed eyelids, dozing away the hours in which, from the 
structure of his eyes, he is unable to approach his prey, and 
waiting for the return of twilight. If approached in this state,, 
instead of flying off, he raises his feathers, hisses like an angry 
cat, clicks Ms bill^ and thus threatens the intruder. Should lie. 
by an accident be driven abroad, he seems dazzled and bewiK 
dered. Incapable of distinctly perceiving the objects around 
him, he flits about in an unsteady manner, and is glad to betake 
himself to some dark retreat, where he may be sheltered from 
the light. In this state it is comparatively easy to catch him, 
by driving him into a dark box ; and as he not only sle^)s in 
bams, but will go there to catch mice, he may sometimes — 
especially in winter — ^be taken by putting a sack before the air- 
holes. It is hardly necessary to say that the young birds are 
far more easUy tamed than the old ones. 

The best food for the owl, when domesticated, consists in the 
above-enumerated mice, snails, slags, and similar animals. It 
commonly happens that at the beginning of his imprisonment 
he is rather unwilling to touch food, particularly if it should be 
during the breeding season. However, the great creator of 
appetite— hunger — ^is sure to bring him round again before long. 
Under ordinary circumstances, it is only necessary to put mice, 
snails, or slugs in the cage, with the certainty that the bird will 
eat them in the night, if undisturbed. 

The owl is too wise an animal to require the doctor at any 
period of his existence. If he get plenty of mice, or small 
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birds, the liair and feathers of which clear out his crop, he is 
sure to be at all times of his life above linseed-oil, pepper-pills^ 
and pectoral elixir. 

A homed owl, supposed to be about a hundred years old, 
recently died at Aruiidd Castle, the seat of th&Duke of NoisMk. 

THE CAT. 

It has not been satisfactorily ascertained at what period 
cats were first classed among domestic animals^ Every country 
has its peculiar species. In Tobolsk the cat is red ; at the Cape 
of Grood Hope, blue ; in China and Japan, they have pendent 
ears. In Russia, it is stated, the muzzle is small and pointed, 
and the tail six times as long as the body. Cats are mostly 
the &vourites of ladies. In ancient Egypt they carried their 
veneration for this animal to a ridicidous excess ; they not only 
lived in splendour, but were buried with great pomp. In 
China this animal is indulged with a bed of down and silk, 
where it lies in that indolence so dearly loved by the race, deco- 
rated with a silver collar, and rings of jasper or sapphire in its 
ears. 

Buffon gives this animal a very indifferent character. He 
gay, ^* The cat may be considered as a faithless friend, brought 
waSier human protection to oppose a still more insidious enemy." 

The aversion cats have to anythii^ like slavery or im- 
prisonment is so great, that by means of it they may be sub* 
dued to obedience; but under restraint they are very ill at ease, 
deprived of* liberty they will die of languor. Lemery, by way 
of experiment, put a cat into a cage, and then suffered two or 
three mice to run through it. Puss, instead of destroying th^n, 
merely looked at them with indifference. The mice became 
bold and provoked her, but she remained quite quiet till her 
liberty was restored ; and then, had they been in her power, the 
mice would have be^ destroyed. 

Cats are but little susceptible of teaching ; there have been, 
however, famous exceptions. Yahnont de Bomare states that 
he saw at the fair of St. Germain cats turned musicians, who 
mewed sad or lively strains; an ape conducted tins singular 
concert. Sometimes a cat can be taught to beg, to jump 
through the hands, or a hoop. 

Active, cleanly, delicate, and voluptuous, the cat loves its 
ease, seeking the daintiest spots to lie on. Birds and mice are 
its principal game, for all cats aare not good ratters. The black 
species, which is a degenerate one, will seldom attack a rat ; it 
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is the grey tabby, whose fur is dark, with black rings, who is 
ferocious enough to attack and master rats. Black cats make 
affectionate pets, but are of little service in the family house- 
hold. The disposition of cats, as of men, differs much in indi- 
viduals. Four cats kept in a &mily known to the writer are 
remarkable for the absolute difference of their tempers. These 
are two black cats, one light tabby, and a dark grey. " Tootsy,*' 
a cat entirely black, of great age — for he is twelve years 
old — ^is of a sullen temper, seldom allowing himself to be 
coaxed, though sometimes seeking notice; petulant, and re- 
senting freedoms by scratching, or giving a sharp blow with his 
j)aw ; unsociad with his own kind, and very malicious towards 
his companions, biting them slyly when they are asleep ; some- 
what of a coward, too ; yet, when this cat's mistress died, the 
poor creature took to moping and not eating, and seemed for 
many weeks as if he, too, would die ; only great care and notice 
brought him round, with unlimited indulgence. *^ Jem," his com- 
panion, a black and white cat, about four years old, has, on the 
contrary, an affectionate temper, with a great share of spirit, 
and a determination to be master ; yet, if ever so much teased, 
never biting or scratching, only testifying his displeasure by 
growling. " Sille," the light tabby, is one of the sweetest 
tempered of the feline race ever known. Anything may be doiw 
to Sille, and he will only coax and purr. A little vixen terriCT^ 
will teaze and play with him roughly, and he will put his paws 
round her necK and lick her all over ; he seems perfectly in- 
capable of resentment ; while ^* Crab," the dark grey, shows not 
the least symptom of fear of dogs or anything human. Crab 
will fight with a large black dog called Jip, or else will sit still 
and regard his fury with the supremest contempt. This last cat 
is a fine ratter, which none of the other three are. All these 
cats are " toms." 

Sometimes, indeed, cats testify strong attachments, and 
even to animals superior to themselves. A celebrated horse, the 
Grodolphin Arabian, and a black cat were for years the warm- 
est of Mends. When the horse died in 1753, the cat sat on his 
carcass till it was buried, and then, crawling slowly and re- 
luctantly away, was never seen again till her dead body was 
found in a hay-loft. It is customary for these animals, when they 
feel life about to depart, to seek some retired place to die in. 

A cat was so strongly attached to a hunter in George III.'s 
stables, at Windsor, that whenever he was in the stable she 
never would leave her seat on the horse's back; and to ac- 
commodate his friend, he slept, as horses will sometimes do, 
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standing. This, however, injured his health, and the cat was 
removed to a distant part of the country. 

In the eyes of cats there is this peculiarity: the contraction 
and dilation of the pupil is so considerable, that the pupil, 
which by- daylight appears so narrow and small, by night ex- 
pands over the whole surface of the eyeball, and their eyes 
seem on fire ; by this peculiar conformation they see better in 
the dark than in the light. 

Cats have a great antipathy to water, and dislike to wet 
their feet ; yet such is their fondness for fish, that to obtain 
favourite prey cats have been known to seize them out of 
the water. Dr. Darwin teUs a story of a cat who fished for 
trout in a mill-stream near Lichfield. They are ravenous after 
cooked fish, also, and their fondness for the herb valerian is a 
well-known fact. Gats, to be kept in health, should, moreover, 
have free access to grass, which is medicine to them. 

It is stated in ^* Loudon^s Gardener's Magazine '' that white 
cats with blue eyes are always deaf. A cat of this kind — ^which 
comes from Persia originally — ^kept in a family, was deaf herself, 
and such of her kittens as were bom white were deaf dso, 
while others of her ofispring who had the least trace of colour 
had their hearing. 

The true Persian or Angora cat is a beautiful and docile 
creature, larger, considerably, than the common cat, with long 
hair, and thick, bushy, long tail ; some are white, others of a 
dun colour. The fur of the cat has the property of emitting 
electric sparks, especially in frosty weather ; if the fur be rubbed 
backwards the electric sparks come freely. 

There is also a race of cats peculiar to the Isle of Man, 
which have no tails. 

Cats are liable to many diseases, but especially to mange and 
to cold. When indisposed, a dose of castor-oil, or a spoonful 
of syrup of buckthorn, should be administered, and occasionally 
sulphur in their milk will keep them healthy. 

THE DOG. 

This faithful and generous animal, the friend of man, often 
his protector and guide, needs no description here. Of the 
genus cants, in anatomical structure and external character the 
dog is closely assimilated to the wolf, the jackal, and the fox, 
having the same kind of teeth ; the canine teeth being strong, 
conicfu, pointed, and curved slightly backwards ; the incisors, 
or catting teeth, are six above and below. But widely different 
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is the disposition of the domestic dog from his Cjrce and savage 
brethren. He attaches himself to humanity, and is never so 
happy as when domesticated, and a i^harer of liis master^s 
toil or pleasures. A faithful dog is one of those treasures at 
best but little appreciated, because familiar to all. 

The great variety of the canine species, and their frequent 
resemblance to savage beasts of prey, is remarkable in the 
annals of natural history. There is the Esquimaux dog, which 
so closely resembles the wolf, that, when observed at a little 
distance, it is difficult to distinguish between them. It has 
been stated that the Esquimaux dog is a domestic variety of 
the wolf, but this is not true. The Esquimaux dog hates and 
fears the beast of prey, which it will attack only on the pressure 
of strong necessity. 

Again, the Hare Indian^ dog, found on the banks of the 
Mackenzie Kiver and the Great Bear Lake, so nearly resembles 
the Arctic fox, that the one has been supposed, again, a domes- 
ticated species of the wild beast. In its native country the Hare 
Indian^s dog is never known to bark, but one born in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens here barked the same as any European dog of 
his size and race. Sometimes, indeed, the dog in its domestic 
state displays an iuclination to abandon civilised life, and 
return to savage habits. Of this the followiog instance from 
the annals of sporting is an example : — ^A dog was left by a 
smuggling vessel on the coast of Northumberland. Finding 
himself deserted, he began to worry sheep, and did so much 
mischief that considerable alarm was created in the surrounding 
country ; mangled sheep were constantly being found by the 
shepherds, who with difficulty recovered them. Frequently 
this animal was pursued by hounds and greyhounds, but when 
the dogs came up to him, he lay down on his back, as if asking 
for mercy, and in that position they never hurt him ; he there- 
fore lay quietly till the hunters came up, when he made off 
again without being followed by the hounds till they were 
excited to the pursuit, which invariably terminated unsuccess- 
fully. One day, he was pursued from Howick to a distance of 
more than thirty miles, but returned thither the same evening 
and killed a sheep. His general abode was upon the Heugh- 
hill, near Howick, where he had a view of four roads that 
approached it. There at last this canine brigand was shot. 

The Spotted, or Coach Do^r.— There are two breeds of spotted 
dogs — ^viz., the Dalmatian and the Danish, the latter being 
much smaller than the former. The Dalmatian is used in his 
native country for tJie chase, but in England he has never been 
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00 employed. He is said to have little sagacity or power 
of nose, but has a remarkable attachment towards horses, and 
is generally used as a carriage attendant by the wealthy and 
great to gambol before the carriage horses. This animal is 
elegant in form, and marked all over with numerous small, 
round, black or reddish>brown spots. 

The Greyhound, — This race of dogs has been known for 
more than 3,000 years. The head of the greyhound is narrow 
and sharp, the ears high and semi-pendulous, the neck long, 
the chest deep, the limbs long and slender, the back considerably 
arched, the whole structure eyincing el^ance, and rendering 
the animal swifter in speed than any other oamirorous beast. 
English greyhounds hare been known to run eight miles in 
twelve minutes^ time, while the hare in pursuit has dropped 
dead. The differences between the Grecian and the English 
greyhound are that the former is not so large, the muzzle not so 
pointed, nor the limbs so finely formed. According to the 
climate from whence they originally come is the greyhound's 
hair. In Russia and Tartary it is long and shaggj ; in Syria, 
Glermany, and Hungary, it is rough; in Persia and Greece, 
dlky; and smooth in southern India, south and western 
Europe. In the west the smooth coat is the result of impor- 
tation. Scotland has long been celebrated for its greyhounds, 
large and wiry-coated. "Maida," Sir Waiter Scott's favourite 
hound, was a fine speeimen of the breed. He was presented to 
Sir Walter by the chieftain Macdonell, of Glengarry. Maida 
lies buried at Uis Gate of Abbotsford. A gravestone, with the 
effigy of a dog, is placed over him, and the Latin inscription — 
-^Maidse, tu memoreas dormis sub imagine Maidse. Ad 
Januam Domini sit tibi terra levis." The breed of the Irish 
greyhound — a noble beast — is believed to be extinct. The grey- 
hound has been charged with wanting the attachment' so dis- 
coverable in other dogs, but circums^nces do not sustain this 
accusation. 

The Sleuth, or Bloodhound. — ^A terrific animal, employed in 

former ages to hunt down men, and still used, we believe, 

in Southern America in the capture of runaway slaves. An 

: instance of the scent and ferocity of this animal may be drawn 

from the following anecdote : — 

A servant, discharged by a northern sporting gentleman, 

broke into his late master's stables at night, and cut off the ears 

. and tail of a favourite hunter. An alarm by the dog was 

raised within an hour, and a bloodhound was brought into 

the stable, which immediately discovered the scent, traced it 
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upwards of twenty miles, stopping at the door of a certain 
house from which he could not he removed. On being ad- 
mitted, he ran to the top of the house, and bursting open the 
door of the garret, found the criminal in bed, whom he 
instantly seized, and would have torn to pieces but for the 
huntsman who was fortunately at his heels. 

We come now to pet dogs, which are of various fancy breeds, 
and the smaHness of whose size increases their marketable 
value. There are various breeds of pets, from the small, sharp, 
wiry terrier, to the delicate King Charles, or Blenheim spaniel. 

Spaniels. — ^These dogs are remarkable for docility and an 
affectionate disposition, which, with their beauty, renders them 
imiversal favourites. This race of dogs was known, it fieems, to 
the Romans, for its ef^gy is clearly figured on some of their 
later monuments. Fidelity is a great attribute of the spaniel. 

*' A spaniel was reared by the gamekeeper of a gentleman, 
' and constantly attended its master by night and day. Wherever 
the gamekeeper appeared Dajsh was not &r distant, and in 
nightly excursions to detect poachers. Dash neglected the game 
to assist his master in taking the depredators. During the last 
stage of a consumption that carried His owner to the grave, 
Dash watched uuweariedly at the foot of the bed, and, 
when Death came, lay down by the side of the body. With 
great difficulty the dog was induced to take food, and though, 
after the funeral, he was taken to the mansion of his late 
master's employer, he constantly stole back to the room of the 
cattage where the gamekeeper died, where he would remain for 
hours from home. For fourteen days he constantly visited the 
grave, and at the end of that time the faithful dog died.'' 

The Blenheim spaniel is a breed cultivated by one of the 
Dukes of Marlborough. It is essentially a toy dog, though in 
the field it will sometimes break out and display its sporting 
propensities. 

Water-spaniels and rough water dogs are valuable and in- 
telligent animals. Dr. William Hamilton relates, '^ that in riding 
from Portrush to the Giant's Causeway, they had occasion to ford 
the river Bush near the sea, just as some fishermen with a dog 
were about to haul their net. As soon as the dog perceived the 
men move, he ran down the river of his own accord, and took 
his post in the middle of it, on some shallows, where he coidd 
occasionally run and swim, and testifying all the eagerness of a 
dog which sets his game. One of the sabaon escaping from the 
net rushed down the stream, where the dog stood ready to catch 
him. A chase commenced, but the dog was left behind in con- 
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•flequenoe of the water deepening ; nothing daunted, the dog 
Tan down the river again, seaward of the salmon, which a 
second time met him, and another chase commenced, bat the 
salmon distanced his pursuer, and ran out to sea." 

The Poodle. — ^This is a most sagacious dog, and numerous 
are the tricks he may be taught, and the anecdotes told of him. 
Mrs. Lee's account of the poodles of Milan, in a letta: to Mr. 
Loudon, dated March, 1830, is most amusing. The principal 
of these dogs, Fido, had a remarkable faculty for speUing and 
.arithmetic. A word being dictated to him from the Greek, 
Latin, Italian, German, French, or English language, selected 
from a vocabulary oontiedDing fifty woids of each tongue, and 
which altogether make three hundred different combinations, 
Fido was able to select the letters which composed the given 
word, and lay them in proper order at the feet of his master. 
His skill in arithmetic was equally remarkable. In playing 
hearts with Bianco, his companion, he ezdted the admiration of 
all who saw him. Mrs. Lee adds : — ^* All this passes without 
the slightest visible or audible sign between the poodles and 
their master. The spectators are placed within three steps 
of the carpet on which the performance goes forward. People 
have gone for the sole purpose of watching the master, and 
yet no one has found out the mode of communication esta- 
blished between them and their owner. Whatever this com* 
munication may be, it does not deduct from the wonderful 
intelligence of these animals, for there must be a multiplicity 
of signs, not only to be understood with eyes and ears, but to 
be separated from each other in their minds, or to be combined 
one with another for the various trials in which they are exer- 
cised." 

In Mr. Jesse's " Gleanings" is the following anecdote of a 
poodle given : — 

** A gentleman who had occasion, when in Paris, to pass ono 
of the bridges across the Seine, had his boots, which had been 
previously weil-polished, dirtied by a poodle dog rubbing against 
them. He, in consequence, went to a man who was stationed 
on the bridge and had them cleaned. The same circumstance 
occurring more than once, his curiosity was excited, and he 
watched the dog. He saw him roll himself in the mud of the 
river, and then watch for a person with well-polished boots, 
against which he contrived to rub himself. Finding that the 
shoe-black ,was the owner of the dog, he taxed him with the 
artifice, and, after a little hesitation, he confessed he had taught 
the dog the trick in order to procure customers. Struck with 
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the dog*s si^acity, the gentleman purchased him at a high pricer 
and brought him to London. He kept him tied up some time, 
and then released him. The dog remained with Mm a day or 
twOi and then made his escape. A fortnight later he was found 
with his former master, pursuing his old trade on the bridge at 
Paris." 

There are also Italian greyhounds, a delicate fi^)ecies of pet ; 
pag dogs, now becoming extremely rare; and small Maltese 
silky dogs, all of which are much prized. 

The Alpine spaniel, or the dog of St. Bernard, is a very 
remarkable creature. These dogs originally came from Spain, 
aad, being sent out to clear the snow, and aid the unfortunate 
trayellers who may have been surprised by an avalanche, they 
are instrumental in saving numbers of Uves. Two, named 
Barry and Jupiter, are renowned in the annals of St. Bernard 
for saving many travellers. 

We cannot conclude without noticing the shepherd's pet, 
the collie dog. This useful and intelligent animal is one of the 
most i^acid, obedient, serene, and grateful members of the 
canine race. Ever alive to the slightest indication of hm 
master^s wishes, prompt and gratified to execute them, he is. 
never happier than when employed in useful service, in exerting 
his talents for the benefit of man, and in giving constant proo& 
of his inviolable attachment. For him there exist no attrac- 
tions b^ond the flock committed to his care. Once properly 
trained, he knows every individual of his flock, and will select 
his own &om others and drive all intruders away. The shep- 
herd of mountainous districts would be badly off without the 
services of this faithful ally. Naturally hardy, he subosts on 
the least possible food, and, in the shepherd's absence, ^1 
guard the flock as ably as his master. 

Finally, in regard to the treatment of dogs, to keep them 
healthy let them have plenty of exercise, and do not over-feed 
them ; let them at all times have plenty of clean water, and 
encourage them to swim. When they are washed no soap 
should be used, as it prevents them licking themselves, and they 
may thus become habitually dirty. Dogs should only be fed 
once a day. Meat boiled for dogs, and the liquor in which 
it is boiled thidcened with barley meal makes capital food. 
Dogs are liaMe to be attacked by distemper, from four months 
to four years old. It i^evails most in spring and autumn. 
The symptoms of this disease are dnlness of the eye, husky 
cough, shiverisg, loss of appetite and ener^, and occasioMal 
£ts. During the prevalence of this complamt they should be 
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allowed to run on the grass ; their diet should be spare, and 
sulphur should be put in their water. To administer medicine 
to a dog, place him upright on his hind legs, between the knees of 
a seated person ; apjHy a cloth round his idioulders, bringing it 
forward over the fore legs, by which he is secured from resist- 
ing ; the mouth being forced open by the pressure of the fore- 
finger and thumb upon the tip of the upper jaw, the medicine 
can be introduced with the other hand, and passed into the 
throat, to insure its not being returned ; the mouth should be 
then closed, aixd kept so till the matter given is passed down. 
Consult chemists who dispense cattle medicine on the diseases 
of dogs. 

THE GOAT. 

Goats are not very frequently kept as " domestic pets,** 
though few animals are more fit for the purpose. The goat is 
superior to the sheep, both in intelligence and dexterity. He 
approaches man spontaneously, and is easily familiarised. He 
is sensible of caresses, and capable of a considerable degree of 
attachment. He is stronger, lighter, more agUe, and less timid 
than the sheep; and often distinguishes himself by an uncommon 
amount of sprightliness. He is robust, and easily nourished, 
for he eats almost every herb, and is injured by very .few. 
JHowever, his bodily temperament — which in all animals has a 
great influence on the natural disposition — is not essoitially 
different £rom that of the sheep. These two animals, whose 
internal organisation is almost entirely similar, are nourished, 
^ow, and multiply in the same manner ; and their diseases are 
the same, except a few to which the goat is not sul][}ect. The 
|[oat fears not, like the sheep, too great a degree of heat. He 
cheerfully exposes himself to the sun, and sleeps under his most 
ardent rays without being affected with the vertigo, or any 
other illness or malady. He is, likewise, not at all afraid of 
jain (« storms ; but he appears to feel the effects of severe 
c(dd. His extreme capriciousness is not the least of his amusing 
characteristics. He walks, stojps short, runs, leaps, approaches, 
or retires, shows or conceals himself, as if actuated by a real 
love of fun, and without any other cause than what arises from 
an extreme vivacity of temper. It almost seems as if the supple-' 
Bess of his organs, and the strength and nervousness of his 
0rame, are barely sufficient to support the petulance and 
rapidity of his natural movements. 

The common goat of our islands is a descendant of 4^9 
$Qgagru8t or wild goat of the mountains of Persia and ihe 
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nciglibourhood of the Caucasus. The species has been less 
changed by domesticity than many others, and in not a few 
parte of Wales and Scotland the goat still roams over the most 
inaccessible parts of the mountains and rocks as unrestrained as 
the ancestors of the tribe in Asia. The same is the case in the 
Alps and Pyrenees, -where the goat is found at a great elevation, 
approaching as near the line of perpetual snow as it can find 
the scanty means of its sustenance. The goat there feeds on 
plants which to other ruminants are distasteful and even dele- 
terious; thus, hemlock, henbane, and digitalis are eaten by him 
with impunity, and even the acrid euphorbia is not rejected. In 
Swiss homesteads the goat is very often the chief domestic pet 
of the house, being brightly ornamented with a red or blue silk 
ribbon around the neck, and showing its affection by following 
the children to school, and keeping the cats out of the garden. 
An instance occurred once, in a village near Berne, of a goat 
saving the life of an infant from the attack of a gigantic eagle. 
Goat's milk is little or never used in England, but abroad it is 
highly valued as being sweet and nutritive, and, besides, medi- 
cinal ; which latter q uality is accounted for from the animal's 
food being chiefly derived from the healthy mountains and 
shrubby pastures where sweet and aromatic herbs abound. In 
ancient times the skin of the goat was regarded as a most useful 
article of clothing. It is stOl manufactured abroad into the 
best Turkey or Morocco leather, while that of the kid — whose 
flesh is r^;arded as a delicacy — ^forms the softest and most beau- 
tiful leather for gloves. 

The objection commonly made against keeping goats in 
or near the house is their peculiar smell, which is particularly 
strong in the rutting season — from September to November. 
But the odour is not disliked by all persons ; and those who do 
not court it will do best to keep the animal in the stable with 
horses, if possessed of such. It is a rather singular thing that 
horses are extremely fond of the society of goats. Indeed, there 
are instances of close attachment between the horse and the 
Btnble goat ; and a case is related of a pretty little pony which 
'^ fretted his life away " after his homed companion had been 
tiiken away from him.* The common belief is that the odour of 
the goat is beneficial to the health of horses ; but perhaps the 
real truth of the matter is, that it is the society more tlian the 
smell which the latter are fond of. It is certain that all 
animals are kept in better temper and greater cheerfulness by 
the presei^ce of a companion than in solitude ; and there is 
nothing unnatural in the active and sprightly goat delighting 
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tlie heart of the more sober and sedate horse. Both animak 
are gifted with a higher degree of intelligence than superficial 
observers are ready to allow them. 

The female goat goes five months with young, and usually 
produces two kids at a birth ; sometimes, however, three, and 
occasionally but one. It has been long disputed, but modern 
observations have left no doubt that the domestic goat will breed 
with the sheep. The celebrated naturalist, M. T. Cuvier, states 
that the mule, which is the result of the connection, participates 
in the nature of both its parents, and is also, though rarely, 
fruitful. " I have had," says he, ^' a female mule of this kind, 
which in its form inclined to the sheep, while it leant to the 
she-goat in its gait, and the form and colour of its hair. The 
animal did not couple till the third year with the goat, but was 
fruitful on this occasion. This subject has been very much dis- 
cussed in scientific circles, and extensive experiments have been 
made, sometimes with, and at other times without, success, of 
crossing the two species ; and, among others. Cashmere goats 
with Merino sheep. The result is as yet undecided, and pro- 
bably will remain so for some time." 

We must not conclude without cautioning those who would 
make a pet of this animal against the destructive effects of its 
fondness for all kinds of vegetable food in a garden. If allowed, 
to roam at liberty, or within reach of the shrubs, flowers, or 
trees, nothing is safe from its voracity. In a few moments the 
goat will devour every green leaf on a shrub or rose-bush ; and, 
if nothing more tempting be at hand, will as readily eat off the 
bark from almost any species of tree. Ribbons and other loose 
articles of drapery also tempt its appetite. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

There are few prettier ^^ pets " than a lamb ; yet it is seldom 
seen in other places than, perhaps, a country cottage, or the 
humble dwelling of a farm labourer. Many persons consider 
the sheep the most stupid of all domestic quadrupeds, and tho 
only one which is incapable of returning to a state of nature ; 
others object to it as being too common to be interesting — too 
useful to be ornamental. Both parties, we need hardly say, are 
in error. Those who have witnessed the boldness and agility 
with which the sheep of the Welsh mountains leaps from crag 
to crag, will scarcely venture to pronounce it dull and stupid ; 
and those who are aware that it is precisely the so-called 
common objects of the world of which we know least, will be 
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the more inclined on this account to make the oldest of domestic 
animals a subject of daily obeervatson. 

Different names are given to the eheep, according to its sex 
and age. The male is called a ram, or tup. After weaning, he 
is said to be a hog, a hoggett, a tup-hog, or a teg; and, if 
castrated, a wether-hog. After sheariDg, and when he is abont 
a year or a year and a half old, he is called a shear-hog^ or 
shearling, or dinmont, or tup ; and when castrated, a shearing- 
wether. After a second shearing, he becomes a two-shear ram, 
or tup, or wether. At the expiration of another year, he is a 
three-shear ram, and so forth. The female is a ewe, or gimmer- 
lamb, until weaned; and then a gimmer, or ewe-hog, or teg. 
After being shorn, she is a shearing-ewe, or gimmer j or sheave, 
or double-toothed ewe; and, after that, a two, or three, or four- 
sheaved ewe, or sheave. The age of the sheep, curiously enough, 
is reckoned, not from the period of their birth, but from 
the first shearing, although the first year may thus include 
fifteen or sixteen months, and sometimes more. 

The natural age of sheep it is difficult to assign. They will 
usually live, and breed, and thrive tolerably well, until they 
are ten years old ; but there are instances of their living and 
thriving to a much more protracted age. Lamerville speaks 
of a Spanish ram that got lambs in his thirteenth year ; and 
when dying, soon after, was in perfect health. An English 
agriculturist had in his pastures, some time ago, a ewe that 
yeaned a pair of lambs when she was a shearling; had two pairs 
yearly for fifteen years, and in two more years produced smgle 
lambs. Nay, an extreme case is told of a Scottish farmer who 
had a wether nearly twenty years old, of the clan which the 
mountain shepherds caU guide sheep — that is, old animals kept 
on purpose to guide and direct the bleating flocks upon those 
unfrequented wilds. 

Sheep, as most persons will be aware, are completely re- 
stricted to vegetable food. The sheep has no teeth in the upper 
jaw, but the bars or ridges of the palate thicken as they 
approach the fore part of the mouth ; there, also, the dense, 
fibrous, elastic matter of which they are constructed becomes 
condensed, and forms a cushion, or bed, that covers the convex 
extremity of the upper jaw, occupying the place of the teeth, 
and partly discharging their function. The herbage is firmly 
held between the front teeth in the lower jaw and this pad, and 
thus partly bitten and partly torn asunder. To this rather 
strong effort of mastication is owing the nodding motion of the 
head of the sheep. 
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Sheep sre sabjected to more than the oramary amount of 
animal diaeasefi ; and though, as a ^* domestic pet,'* these diseases 
sddom assume a malignant form, the animal being better pxo- 
vided for in this state than when in the field, all are liable to 
them, more or less. A yery oommon affection is the " swelled 
head," occasioned by the stinging of vipers and other yenomous 
insects. To cure it, the wool iS&ould be cut off round the woand, 
which ought then to be well washed with warm water, and 
xifterwards plenty of oliye oil be rubbed in. At the same time, 
small doses of hturtshom may be administered internally, at the 
rate of half a scruple of hartshorn in an ounce of water, every 
hour. A strange disease, called the ^^ turnsick,'* or ^^ dunt," or, 
more properly, ^ hydatid of the brain," is one to which lambs 
fall frequently victims. It announces itself by a peculiar lan- 
^uidness in the animal, dislike to food and drink, and symptoms 
of c^ebral affection, such as turning round in sudden whirls. 
The means of cure of this disease are exceedingly limited ; and, 
Its far as is known, a warm bath, and frequent mercurial fric- 
tion, remains the only and by no means certain remedy. 
There is another similar malady, known as ^^ water in the head," 
or hydrocephalus, which often affects lambs. This is commonly 
oured by frequent doses of medicine, made up of a combination 
of purgatives and tonics, such as Epsom salts, with ginger and 
gentian, and small doses of mercurial medicine — ^the blue pQl — 
in quantities of four or five grains. Of course, in all cases* 
**' prevention is better than cure ; " and it is easy enough to keep 
s pet sheep or lamb healthy, by properly attending to the thrM 
important conditions of food, shelter, and cleanliness. 

A beautiful variety of the sheep, which has lately been 
domesticated in this countiy, is the Alpaca, or Peruvian sheep. 
This species can be highly recommended as a domestic pet. 
There are two varieties of this sheep, namely, the Llama and 
the Alpaca proper. The Llama, so well known to all readers of 
^^Kobinson Crusoe" — and who is there that has not read 
Defoe's charming book ? — ^is somewhat taller than the Alpaca ; 
and, though in many respects an interesting animal, is too 
much habituated to a warm climate to make its acclimatisation 
worth the attempt. On the other hand, the Alpaca proper is 
particularly fit f<x the purpose. Although delicate in appear* 
ance, the Alpaca is, perhaps, one of the hardiest aninuJs in 
creation. Nature has provided him with a thick skin and a 
warm fleece; and, as he never perspires like the ordinary 
sheep, he is not susceptible of cold. The Alpaca possesses limbs 
adapted for springing and leaping like the goat. It resembles 
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the deer in skin, flesh, and general appearance ; and, though 
"without the camel's deformities, it is gifted, like him, with? 
patience and docility, being often nsed as a beast of burden by 
the natives of South America. The height of the Alpaca is 
from three to four feet, when measured from tiie ground to the 
top of the back ; the eyes are large, black, soft, and ezpressiye ; 
the neck is long, slender, curved backwards, and finely set ; the- 
head handsome, and the muzzle and ears lengthened ; the taiL 
long, and resembling what is called a switch- tail ; and the bod y^ 
has a pretty tapering towards the loins, resembling that of the- 
greyhound. As regards other points, the Alpaca has partly the- 
character. of the sheep ; for example, its incisors on the lower^ 
jaw, and six molar teeth on each side ; and partly those of the- 
camel, the most remarkable being a similar reservoir in the 
stomach for fluids, fitting him for an arid climate. To common 
observers, the Alpaca appears like a fine tall goat, with smalL 
head, and no horns ; but of more gentle and fleecy appearance 
than that animal. His abstinence is something wonderful ; and 
the fact of his being subject to scarcely any diseases recommends, 
him, more than cnything else, to the honorary office of pet. 

THE MONKEY. 

Monkeys have got greatly out of fashion in modem times- 
A century or two ago there was scarcely a well-to-do citizen 
who did not keep his monikin, as the king kept his court jester. 
But kings had their monkeys, too. '^ There is to this day a,. 
merrie tale," says Francis Bacon, in his ^^ History of Kin^ 
Henry VH.," " that this monkie^ set on, as it was thought, 
by one of lus chamber, tore his principall note-boke all t<y 
pieces, when by chance it lay forth." In still more ancient 
times monkeys seem to have been kept by the wholesale. It is- 
reported of Caesar, that passing through a certain town, and 
seeing all the female inhabitants sta^d at the door with 
monkeys in their arms, he asked whether, by any possibility, 
the women of the place ever brought forth children. Say& 
Shakespeare : *^ One of them showed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey. Tubal, it was my turquoise ; I 
would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys." 

Colloquially and popularly, the term " monkey " comprises. 
a variety of animals who have this in common with each 
other, that they all closely approach the human species in 
anatomical structure, and are considered by some naturalists, 
the physical connecting link between man and the lower 
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animals. Scientific writers generally divide the monkey tribe 
into three different classes, namely, apes^ or monkeys wiUiont a 
tail ; baboons, or monkeys with a short tail ; and monkeys 
proper with a long tail. The finest species of th» first-named 
class are the orang-outangs and chimpanzees, which are» 
however, seldom brought to Europe, as it is well known that 
they cannot long withstand the rigour of our northern latitude^ 
Nevertheless, individuals of the class are occasionally to be met- 
with here and there, and, when well-trained, are most amuaing 
pets. The great naturalist, £uffon, had an orang-outang who 
acted as his valet, and who used to conduct people to the door, 
and to play the part of master of ceremonies. When in- 
vited to take tea he brought a cup and a saucer, placed them. 
on the table, put in sugar, poured out the tea, and allowed it 
to cool before putting it to his mouth. All these actions he 
performed without any other instigations than the signs or~ 
verbal orders of his master, and often of his own accord. He 
lived one summer in Paris, and was then brought to London ; 
but the climate of this country seemed to affect his lungs, and 
he died of consumption the following winter. He used to eat . 
almost everything ; but preferred ripe and dried fruits to aU 
other kinds of food. He sometimes drank a little wine and 
water, but spontaneously left it for milk, tea, or other mild 
liquors. M. de Brosse, a French traveller, relates of two> 
orang-outangs, a male and a female, which he had brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Paris, that they would sit 
at table, and help themselves to food like well-bred gentry. 
The male falling sick, a doctor was sent for, who (as doctors oV 
old always did) recommended bleeding. The poor little fellow 
made no objection to the lancet, but, on the contrary, seemed 
to acquiesce in the treatment; and ever after, when feeling 
unwell, ran to his master, holding up his arm, and making 
signs to be bled. 

The most common of monkeys in this country is the species- 
called by naturalists the simia sylvanus, or the pigmy ape. 
Individuals of this family may be purchased at the decJers in 
the City at from two to five pounds. The haunches of this 
little monkey are naked, the head roundish, and the arms^ 
shorter than the body. The flatness of their face and nails, 
the want of a tail, and their upright carriage, give this species 
nearly as much resemblance to the human form as the orang- 
outang ; but they are seldom larger in size than a common cat,, 
and their intelligence does not average that of the dog. This 
species have been famous at all times as pets. Aristotle give& 
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a long description of the wars of the pigmies, and Addison has 
celebrated the same in one of the finest specimens of modem 
Latin poetry. It is probable that nearly all the monkey 
mentioned by old writers as familiar Household Pets, beloDged 
to this class. 

The pigmy monkey is very eaidly tamed, and can be tang^t 
ivith the greatest facility a variety of amusing tricks ; never- 
theless, it is not advisable to allow him complete liberty, for he 
is rather a fancifiil creatmre, with strong likes and dislikes. To 
some people he will take an unaccoantable aversion at first 
sight, so much so as even to attack them on the spot. Others, 
again, he will molest with his unceasing caresses, following them 
at every step like an ill-bred dog. The best plan, therefore, is 
to keep the pet at a safe distance, where he may amnse, bat not 
annoy. A small wooden cage hnng np against the wall, with a 
long pole, and several cross beams in front, is the best contriv- 
ance to this effect. The chain by which Master Pigmy is at- 
tached to the cage should be of steel, long, yet very light. Thus 
secured, and regularly attended to in his wants, he will be as 
merry as a cricket, dancing on his pole the live-long day, and 
making the funniest grimaces at the spectator. Various modes 
of equipment will greatly increase the fun. Now a rifleman, 
then a clown, and next day a sailor. Pigmy will play his r6le 
in the various disguises, never tiring in his acti^ty. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to teach him any kind^f tricks, and, 
in fact, any movements for which he is not absolutely physically 
unfit. 

The simia sylvanus, like all his brother monkeys, will eat 
any kind of food fit for human beings ; but to keep him in 
good health in confinement, it is best to restrict him to a pmrely 
vegetable diet, and to give him nothing but water for drink. 
Bread, soaked in water, is the best as well as simplest food, with 
occasionally an apple, some carrots, turnips, or other cooked 
vegetables. Much fhiit will hurt him, the same as it would 
children ; and still worse is it to give him sugar, or any kind 
of sweetmeats. It is of the greatest importance to keep him 
strictly clean, and to accustom him to take his daily batii. He 
is by no means naturally inclined to cleanliness, and, if necessary, 
must be taught it by deprivation, or with the help of the stidL 
To such *' extreme measures'* Master Pet always gives way, 
showing that when well advised, he, too, can distinguirii right 
from wrong. 

Next to the simia sylvantu^ the most common monkey in this 
coimtry is the simia inuus^ or magot ape. Tins species, the same 
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the foregoing, is nearly always to be had of certain. dealers in 
the City for a moderate price, and is more adapted for our 
climate than any other class of monkeys. Frequent instances 
are on record of magot apes having stood the greatest cold, 
without any apparent sutfering or ill consequence. On the 
other hand, tms animal is not by far so pleasant a pet as 
the pigmy. He is dull, mischievous, and &erce, and most 
reluctant to bdng tanght any sort of tricks or performances. 
In appearance, the magot is also much &rther removed from the 
human fbnn than the pigmy monkey. His face is long, and 
not unlike that of a bull-dog ; his haunches are large and pro- 
minent, and his spine ends in a small appendix of skin, apt to 
be mistaken for a tail. He walks on the two hind feet at times, 
but more frequently on all four. When erect upon his two 
hind legs he is generally two feet and a half high ; some are 
i;hree, smd a few, in rare instances, four feet high. His food and 
mode of treatment in captivity should be the same as that of 
the pigmy, whom he resembles in many respects, the chief 
-differrace being that he is less intelligent. It must be said, how- 
•ever, in his recommendation, that he is more submissive, when 
thoroughly tame, than any other species of monkey. He is 
fond of playing with children, and allows himself to be beaten 
by them to almost any extent, without showing the least re- 
sentment. With oats he is also generally on an intimate 
footing ; and, in the art of [climbing up a pole, almost surpasses 
a squirrel. 

The two species of monkeys above described are the only 
ones which will thrive in this climate, and as such come within 
the class of Domestic Pets. It now and then happens that 
«ome other species of monkey is brought over here as curiosities, 
but they seldom live long enough to get naturalised. Of 
these 80 brought, the simea beelzehuh^ or preacher monkey, is 
the most amusing. He is of the size of a fox, with black, 
shining eyes, short, round ears, and round beard. The hair on 
the body is a shining black, yet so close that the animal appears 
quite smooth, and as if dressed in broadcloth. The preacher 
monkey is a stump orator of the first class. He will go to the 
top of a ladder, put himself in a dignified position, and then 
begin an hour*s chatter, making, all the while, gesticulations 
with hand and foot. Unfortunately, the voice of the orator is 
not the most agreeable, and distinguished by quantity rather 
than quality. The female simea beelzehub is rather intelligent ; 
she carries her young on her back, like an Irishwoman, and 
when she wants to suckle them, takes them in her paws, pre- 
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sentiDg the breast as graceftilly as any human wet-nurse. There 
were a couple of these preacher monkeys in the former Tower 
Menagerie. 

THE SQUIRREL. 

Few are unacquainted, we should imagine, with the appear- 
ance of a squirrel, and the restless, playful little fellow needs^ 
therefore, hardly any description. We may mention, however^ 
that there are several species, as the Ceylon Squirrel, the Bombay 
Squirrel, the Grey Squirrel, the Black Squirrel, the Varied 
Squirrel, the Brazilian Squirrel, the Ground Squirrel, the Fat 
Squirrel, and the Garden Squirrel; but it is the squirrel com- 
monly known and reared as a family pet that we have here to- 
particularise. 

This beautiful little creature never appears wholly savage 
even in its wild state. It is not carnivorous, and we were about 
to add not destructive, until the memory of sundry blankets- 
destroyed by a pet squirrel of our own intei'posed, and forbade- 
the assertion. The squirrel, however, does.not indrijcs in wanton 
mischief. He hao high spirits, and possesses the attributes of 
being cleanly, nimble, and industrious ; for this provident little 
animal never leaves its food to chance, but secures in summer, in 
some holloT/ tree, a vast magazine of nuts for its winter*s pro- 
vision, reading an impressive lesson to man, who, alas I has not 
always the forethought and sagacity of the squirrel. 

In purchasing a squirrel, be careful to select a young one i 
when taken old, they are sulky and morose in disposition, and 
almost incapable of being tamed, besides being far less beautiful 
in their appearance. Old squirrels may easily be distinguished 
from the young, for they are larger, have stouter limbs, are 
of darker colour, more inclining to sandy-brown, with less of 
the reddish tinge in it ; their teeth are also larger and stronger, 
and perfectly yellow, and their tails by no means so full and 
bushy as those of young animals. A fine young squirrel may 
be purchased of a bird-fancier for about five shillings. In the 
country they may be obtained, much cheaper, of the boys who 
sometimes catch them. They are often brought to Whitechapel 
hay market by the farmers^ boys. 

The animal confines itself to tall trees, never appearing 
in the open field or even in thickets or underwood; its nest 
is made of moss and dry leaves, hung between the fork of two 
branches. It produces three or four young at a time. It is 
extremely vigilant, and being as active as vigilant, itj is quickly 
out of reach of any foe. Its cry is sharp and piercing, if hurt 
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offended ; expressiog pleasure by a sound not unlike the pur- 
ring of a cat. 

When the squirrel in his travels, and in company with others 
of his kind, happens to meet with a bcoad river or extensive lake, 
-they are said to return into the forest, each in search of a piece 
of tree bark, which serves as so many boats to waft them over ; 
they then commit their little fleet to the mercy of the waves, 
every squirrel seated on its own piece of bark, fanning the air 
-with its tail, to conduct the vessel to its desired haven. In this 
-way they are said to cross lakes of several miles, but sometimes 
A gush of wind will overset the fleet, in which case a general 
shipwreck ensues. The Laplander on the shore, it is added, 
collects tlie dead bodies throMm up by the waves, eating the flesh 
thereof and making good profit by the skins. This strange story, 
.^ven by Goldsmith in liis description of the migration of squir- 
rels in Lapland, he states to be attested by most credible histo- 
rians, among whom are Klein and Linnaeus. 

When the squirrel is taken young it is easily tamed, and 
becomes then a family pet of the first order; it loves warmth, 
■sjid will creep into its owner's pocket or bosom. Boxes suitable 
for its residence are easily purchased, and with a sufficiency of 
nuts and bread, and a piece of flannel for his bed, Master 
Squirrel is the happiest and merriest of all family pets. 

The squirrel's cage should be cleaned out regularly every 
day, or it will become oflensive, and a little bird gravd 
sprinkled on the bottom. The sleeping-box should be furnished 
with some sweet hay or moss. 

THE GUINEA PIG. 

This timid, delicate, docile, and extremely elegant little 
creature is chiefly kept for amusement by young people and all 
who delight in family pets. It is a native of warmer climates 
than our own, but has long been rendered domestic, and is now 
common in every part of the world. It is of less size than a 
rabbit, and its legs are shorter, they are scarcely indeed seen 
except when tJie creature moves, and the neck is so short that 
the head seems stuck upon the Moulders. In Guinea and the 
Brazils it is generally oi a pure white colour ; in England it is 
variegated wi^ orange and black in irregular blotches. Those 
in which the dark colour predominates are the most largely 
prized. The multipUcation of the race is almost incredible, six 
himdred being annually produced (according to Goldsmith's 
.authority) from one female. They begin to produce at the 
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age of tiro moaths, aud wUl litter m or eiglit timeB in tlsr 
year. 

The hair of the guinea pig is like that of a Backing pig, from 
whence it has taken the name. In all other respects it resembles 
the rabbit, both in the movement of its body and the formation 
of the lip, but differs in the nnmber of its toes, having four o& 
the front feet, and three on those behind. Of all animals these are 
the most hel]^ess and inoffensive, for they have scarcely courage 
to defend themselves against a mouse, though they can fight 
very obstinately with each other. Indeed, the fault imputed to 
the guinea pig is that of extreme stupidity, and a disposition to 
be trampled on without resenting such treatsnent. It is said 
that ihe female will even see her young devoured without 
attempting to protect them. 

These creatures are cleanly in their habits, yet they emit an 
offensive smell, which renders their admission into the house^ 
impossible. A small hutch, similar to a rabbit's, is usually 
appropriated for their residence. Their food should be oats, 
given twice a day and sparingly, so that they may not get 
cloyed and waste the grain. Green meat also must form a part 
ei their daily diet, particularly wild roots — such as dandelioQy 
sow-thistle, and plaintain. They are very fond of tea leaves, which 
must not, however, be too frequently given to them. Parsley,, 
carrots, fruits of all kinds, but especially apfdes, and sof^ped breads 
are much relished by them« Of milk they are extremely fond^ 
though they will not refuse water. Hay should also be given 
them. They are very solicitous as to their a]^pearance, and pass- 
nearly their whole time in cleansing each other and their young. 
Their sleep is extremely watchful, and the male and female 
never sleep at the same time, but when one slumbers the other 
watches. For the same reason, they are fond of dark retreats, 
and never venture oat of conceflJment if they apprehend danger. 
As they eat like the rabbit, so also, like that animal, the guinea 
pig chews the cud. Thiej grunt somewhat like a young pig^ 
ai^ express pain in a most piercing note. 

These creatures are capable of strong attachment. 

THE HEDGEHOG. 

Possessed of a most formidable appearance, this animal is in 
reality one of the most harmless in the world. The defence 
nature has gifted it with is never used but for self-protection, 
for which its sharp spines or bristles effectually serve. There 
are two species of hedgehog : one with a nose like the snout of a 
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bog, the other mote abort and blunt, like a dog^s nose. The 
kind most common is the latter, an animal about six inches in 
length, trom ihe tip of the nose to the extremity of the tail, 
-which is, in fact, so concealed by the prickles, as scarcely to be 
visible. The nose, breast, and belly are covered with fine soft 
hair ; the legs are very short, but notwithstanding, the animal 
moves with very great swiftness. The spines or prickles are 
two or three inches long, sharp enough to draw blood ; the eyes 
are small, and placed high in the head, the mouth small, but 
furnished with teeth which the creature uses only to chew 
its food. When touched, or disturbed, or in danger, the 
hedgehog immediately rolls himself into a ball, impervious to 
any attack. 

This animal is nocturnal in its habits ; that is, it sleeps by 
day and comes forth at night for its prey. Its domestic use is 
very great, and its services should, in the metropolis, be esti- 
mated more highly than they appear to be. Domesticated in a 
house infested by the scourge of black-beetles and cockroaches, 
the hedgehog soon effects a clearance of these household pests, and 
treated generously and kindly, the creature is capable of being 
rendered tame and attached to its feeder. It wiU eat mice and 
attack rats, seemingly being vulnerable only in the eye, which, 
if wounded, generally ensues in the death of the animal. Th& 
hedgehog is said also to be proof against poison, even of the 
most deadly and quick kind. It is found in thickets, and 
hedges or ditches fenced with rushes, where it makes a hol& 
to 1^ in, covered with moss leaves, &c. In its domestic state 
•the creature will seize on anything to make its hid; towels, 
kitchen clothes, have been frequently found in its bed, and it 
will bury itself during the day in all kinds of odd out-of-the- 
way places. 

Its natural food is fruit, roots, worms, and insects ; but it 
dearly loves flesh meat, and sucks a piece of liver with avidity ; 
in a domestic state its daily food, given at night, should be 
iMPead and mUk, with a small piece of flesh meat. It has a habit of 
disposing of its superfluous prey, the beetles, by laying them in 
rows on the Aocmt. Beaming about the kitchen at night, this 
diminutive creature makes great noises, and will even lift aside 
heavy saucepans in pursuit of its prey. Hedgehogs are accused 
of being mischievous in gardens ; but Buffcm, who kept them 
tame about the house, says they are not ; yet he accuses them 
of strange tricks. ^^I have often," says he, ^^had the female 
and hw young brought me about the beginning of June; they 
are g^oerally from three to five in number ; they are white in 
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the beginniDg and only the marks of the spines appear. X this 
willing to rear some of them, and accordingly put the dam and 
her young into a tub, with abundant provision beside them ; 
but the old animal, instead of suckling her young, devoured 
them all, one after another.^' 

Hedgehogs sleep during the winter, and their youngs are 
brought forth about the beginning of summer. They can 
oertaiuly remain a long time without food, but some persons 
fancy they require, in a domestic state, only the beetles they 
catch ; this is not the case — feed your hedgehog regularly, aud 
he yniU not not do you the less service. Gipsies use the hedge- 
hog for food, and a young fat one is said to eat very well. 
When accustomed to the touch of any one person, the aninoal 
will unroll itself, allow itself to be nursed, tickled, and petted. 
The landlord of the Angel Inn at Felton, Northumberland, kept, 
some years ago, a hedgehog named Tom ; it was very docile, 
ran familiarly about the house, and would even do the work of 
a turnspit dog. ** Some years ago, a full-grown hedgehog was 
put into a small yard in which was a border of shrulS. In the 
course of a few days he formed, beneath a small holly tree, a 
hole in the earth sufficiently large to receive his body. After a 
while a small shed was built for him in the comer of the yard, 
•and filled with straw, but the animal would not leave his first 
home till it was covered over with a stone. He at last took 
possession of the shed, and every morning carried leaves from a 
-distant part of the border to stop its mouth. His principal food 
was raw meat and mice. Of the latter he would eat six at a 
time, but never more ; and although these were thrown to him 
^ead, he bit them all in the neck before he began to eat any. 
He would also eat snails with their shells, but would leave any- 
thing for milk, which he would lap with extreme slowness. Ik 
the person who usually fed him neglected this duty, he would 
follow him along the yard, and if t£e door were open, he would 
go after him into the house. If meat were put near the mouth 
of his shed in the daytime, he would sometm[ies pull it in and 
eat it. As the weather became colder he carried more leaves 
into his shed, and sometimes he would not come out for two or 
three days successively. In this state he lived for six months, 
at the end of which term he died." 

It is probable that the hedgehog is not long lived, though 
many are doubtless starved to death from the belief that they 
are sufficiently their own purveyors. 

Dr. Buckiand laid a hedgehog on the belly of a snake, with ' 
xhat part of the ball where the head and tail meet downwards. 
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stnd touching the reptile. The snake proceeded to crawl ; the 

Ii.edgehog started, opened slightly, and seeing what was under 

i-b, gave the snake a hard bite, and instantly roUed up again. 

Xt soon opened a second time, repeated the bite, and then closed 

as if for defence. It opened carefully a third time, and inflicted 

SL third bite by which the back of the snake was broken. This 

^one, the hedgehog stood by the snake^s side, and passed the 

•whole of the snake's body through its jaws, breaking the bones 

at intervals of half an inch or more, by which operation the 

snake was rendered entirely motionless. The hedgehog then 

placed itself at the top of the snake's tail, and began to eat 

upwards, as a man would eat a radish, without intermission, but 

slowly, till half the snake was devoured, when the hedgehog 

ceased from sheer repletion. During the following night the 

other half of the snake was devoured entirely* 

If hedgehogs obstinately curl themselves up, a little water 
thrown over them causes them to unfold directly. 

RABBITS. 

A very pleasant, and by no means unprofitable occupation 
for a boy's leisure time, is keeping rabbits. Everybody cannot 
have a rabbit warren, but almost everybody may have a rabbit 
hutch. Babbits are to be had cheap, and a rabbit hutch costs 
but little ; it may even be made by a clever boy out of an old 
box or tea-chest. For four rabbits — say, three does and a buck 
—the hutch must be divided into five compartments — four bed- 
rooms and a dining-room. Each rabbit must have a separate 
room, and a common room where they may feed together. 
These arrangements are quite necessary, but they are simple 
and inexpensive. 

The whole art of feeding rabbits properly consists in giving 
them one plentiful meal of dry substantial food every morning, 
and two of good succulent vegetables in the course of the day. 
Too Httle food put into the trough is cruel to the rabbit ; too 
much is simply wasteful, as the rabbits wHl trample on all they 
cannot eat, and reject it when it is soiled. Give them quite 
enough, but not too much, of oats, pea-flour, wheat, hard hay, 
ground malt or scraps of bread : this should form their solid 
morning meal. They must afterwards be supplied with boiled 
potatoes, carrots, grass, and cabbage stalks, or celery. A suffi- 
ciency of green vegetable supplies all the moisture the animals 
require, and renders their flesh juicy and delicate in flavour. 
They do not require water. But observe that the green food 

E 
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mu&t be really good — not vegetable refuse or weedB, as such 
cause the flesh to become soft and flabby, and ^ery oft«i indaoe 
disease. 

Eabbits begin to breed when six months* old, and go in& 
youDg a month, during which time plenty of nourishing food 
should be givas. If frightened or harassed during this period, 
the doe will cast her young. A few days before she litters she 
begins to make preparations for the event, by cleaning oat 
every comer of the hutch, and then tearing the fur j&om her 
breast to form a nest. As soon as she is perceived to do this, 
hay should be given h^, with which she will run about, taking 
a few stalks at a time in her mouth, until she has shortened and 
reduced it all. She will then make a snug bed in a comer, and 
line it neaUy with the down. Her litter will generally oonsist 
of from six to ten, and of these not more than five of the most 
healthy should be left her to nurse. After six weeks let these 
be removed to a hutch by themselves, containing but one room^ 
and be fattened upon com and hay, good succiUent vegetables, 
and grass. In four or five months the heaviest may 1^ killed, 
and will be found fat and well-flavoured ; and each one after- 
wards, as week afiber week they come into the cook*s hands, will 
be found liu*ger and finer than the last. The doe will breed 
again immedmtely after the return of the buck ; but it is better 
that they should have rest during the venter months, as the 
young of that season are rarely strong, and it is difficult to pre- 
serve them from the efifects of cold az& damp. 

We need scarcely say an3rthing about the flesh of the rabbit 
as an article of diet. It is a favourite dish in most countries in 
Europe. Soyer describes it as *' a delicate article of nourish- 
ment," and tells us how to roast it, curry it, make a fricassee of 
it, a gibolette of it, and how to make it into puddings and piea» 

The skins of the rabbits may also become a source of profit, 
as they are readily disposed of. Those skins of which the far 
is close and fine fetch the highest price. The skins of common 
brown and black rabbits are employed by hatters; the large 
whit e and yellow skins are chiefly bought by furriers. Greneral 
merchants are always glad to procure the skins of the ^^ Lin- 
colDshire rabbits," winch bear ^W^ ^^r, mixed with longer 
hair, and tipped with white, ^ese are exported in large 
quantities to lUissia and China. 

HARES. 

The hare is a very interesting pet, although he is not often 
found domesticated. There are three varieties in this country, 
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ittmdly, the oommoa bare (the mowbiii of the Soofedi), the Irieh 
litfe, and the Alpine haxe. The fint-named ia too well known 
-to reqnixe deecription ; suffice it to say, that the usnal weight 
of the fall-grown antanal is from ei^t to nine pounds, and occa- 
flioiially indiTidttah are met with weighing as mich as twdre 
pounds. The Irish hare is somewhat Iwg^, bat especially 
distingaished by his ikae^ which is Tery soUb, and of a uniform 
leddliui-brown coIout on the back and sides. The Alpine hare, 
ohiefly found in Wales and the Highlandi of Scotland, is of a 
greyish-brown colour in summer, and nearly white in winter. 
The change of colour takes place gradually, and is curious to 
obserre. About the middle of September the grey feet begin 
to get white, and bef(»e the end of the month all the four feet 
are white, and the ears and muzzle are of a brighter hue. The 
white colour gradually ascends the legs and th^hs, and by the 
middle of Noyemb^ the whole fur, with the exception of the 
tips of the ears, which ranain dark, is of a fine smning white. 
During the whole of this remarkable change in -Qie fur no hair 
fJEkUs from the animal : hence it appears that the hair actually 
•changes its colour, and that there is no renewal of it. The f ur 
retains its white colour nntil the month of March, or even 
later, according to the temp^ature of the atmosphere, and by 
iJoie middle of May becomes again of a greyish-brown colour. 

The young hare^ taken from the nest, is very easily tamed ; 
but the taming of the old ones is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The best pets are those bred in captivity of parents 
caught at an early age. These little creatures may be taught 
a variety of amusing tricks, such as dancing on their hmd 
legs, beating a drum, &c. The beating of the drum is par- 
ticularly amusing, on account of the little fellow being in the 
habit of turning his head coquettishly on one side, as if listen- 
ing to his own music. Hares in their natural state are much 
given to tapping the ground with their fore feet, and there- 
fore the art of drumming is easQy taught. Young master 
hare may also be made, without much difficulty, to walk on a 
atick, to dance a jig, and even to smoke a pipe of tobacco. 
Nay, a story is told of a genial hare who (a four-footed 
Blondin) could walk the tight-rope ; but this story, let us say 
at once, is apocryphal — ^it comes from America. 

The best way of keeping the hare is in a little wooden 
house of about six feet m leneth, divided into several par- 
titions ; but he may be allowed, without danger, the run of 
part of the house during the day time. At night it is advisable 
to shut him up, for he is given to jumping about on chairs, and 
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tables, and cupboards, without taking into account the fragility 
of crockery- ware and ^^ china ornaments." Some trouble must 
also be taken to accustom him to cleanliness, otherwise his 
odour will not always be that of eaU'de-miUefleurs, As to food, 
there is not much difficulty, for he will eat almost anything 
appreciated by human molars, and many more things besides. 
Of cabbage and turnips he is particularly fond ; barley does 
not come at all amiss, and of bread he takes auy quantity, if it 
be well butters! ; but he will eat it without. 

The female hare goes thirty days with young, and produces 
from two to five at a birth ; they are born well covered with 
hair, and with their eyes open.- The young have mostly a 
white spot on the forehead, which remains frequently for 
twelve months. During the first six or seven weeks it is well 
to feed them with milk, and for a few weeks longer with bread 
and milk. This will soon make them so tame as to follow 
their master — ^that is to say, feeder — ^throughout the house^ 
exactly like a dog. If left with the mother, the young hare 

Severet) will take leave at the end of a month or ^yb weeks, 
[e is capable of breeding when a year old. It has often been 
attempted to get a cross-breed between the hare and rabbity 
but all experiments to this effect have hitherto been fruitless. 

The readier who feels any special interest in this animal will 
find some interesting particulars appended to Cowper*s ^' Epifiaph 
on a Hare," usually bound up with the poet^s works. The pbei 
Badly says of his favourite : — 

" I kept him for his humour^s sake, 
' For he would oft beapile 
My heart of thoughts uat made it aohe^ 
And force me to a smile." 

THE TORTOISE. 

Tortoises are usually divided into those that live on land and 
those that subsist in the, water, but the land creature is called a 
tortoise, the marine one a. turtle. However, it has been proved 
that all tortoises are amphibious, and that turtle can live on the 
land. . 

The tortoise hardly needs description. Its outward covering 
is composed of two great shells, the upper of which contains no 
less than thirteen pieces, laid flat on the ribs like the tiles ' of a 
house ; the shells above and below are bound together by strong 
hard ligaments ; there are two holes at either edge of this vaulted 
body, one for a very small head, shoulders, and arms, to peep 
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through, the other at the opposite extremity for the feet and tail. 
These shells the creature is never disengaged firom. The small 
head of the tortoise contains no teeth, having but bony ridges 
instead, with which they gather and grind their food, and such 
is the strength of the jaws that they cannot be made to relax 
where they have once fastened. All other parts of the tortoise 
possess, equal muscular strength. Strange to say that, with a 
covering perfectly impenetrable, the tortoise cannot endure to 
be in a shower of rain, and on this account, if attended to, it 
becomes an excellent weather-glass. It can refrain from ealing 
for a very long period. The tortoise seems almost endowed 
with immortality. It will live though dejprived of the brain, it 
will live though deprived of the head. They are likewise as long- 
lived as they are difficult to destroy ; they have been known to 
exceed eighty years: one, kept in the garden of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was known to have Hved one hundred and 
twenty years. 

The tortoise lives chiefly on vegetables, never resorting to 
snails or worms, but when the former are scarce. It is fond of 
fruit, but will in a domestic state live on anything, and is gene- 
rally kept in gardens for the sake of destroying the worms and 
slugs. In winter they are torpid, except in warm countries, 
when they frequently do not retire the whole year through. 

WHTTE MICE. 

These little creatures, which are to be seen in every bird 
fancier's shop in London, and are the special pets of the poor 
Savoyard boys, are sometimes called French mice — ^they are of 
a milk-white colour, with pink eyes, pink nostrils, and paws 
tinged with the same hue. They do not difTer in size or 
disposition from the common mouse, and they even partake of the 
disagreeable odour emanating from mice in general, but they are 
easily tamed. All attempts to domesticate them with the common 
mouse have failed, from the hostility manifested by the natives 
to these elegant Httle strangers, though they are only a variety 
of the same species. As domestic pets, they figure largely in 
animal commerce, and usually being short-Hved, there is much 
demand for them. Sometimes they are harnessed to miniature 
<x>aches, and trot round the table with their tiny vehicle. The 
poor Savoyard would be at a loss without them to earn his few 
pence from the humane or curious. They must be kept warm, 
«nd are fed mostly with bread crumbs, or bread sopped in milk. 
They delight in com or grain of any sort equally with their 
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oeminoaar brethr^. They keep themselres scrapnlouBly dean. 
The £wciers m Londoa mostly sell them ia a anall wooden cage, 
ooBBtrueted suDilarly to that of a squanel. 

Tlio leoiuidity of the white moose ia as great as that of the- 
ordinary kiiid, which bieeds at aU seasttDS toid serexal times in 
the year, nso&lly prodadoig six or eereii yoongat a time, which 
in lees than a liKtnight are able to ruA abcMit and shift for them* 
selTea. A celebrated writer on natural history ixHHa ns, that 
hayijig phkoed a female mouse in a vessel of com, he some time 
af terwarat f ooad one hundred aad twen^ auce all Bpru;^ horn 
this originaL Mioe, however, seldom lire longer llum two or 
three yeara. When the doe has had young ones, she should \» 
left undirturbed with her little £unily for wee or four days. 

Oatmeal aad grits may be given these pretty pets equaUy 
with bread and milk ; bcvt oheese as meat-^^ough the Mtao- 
animate wiH greedily derovr either--are both objectionable* 
Some recommend that the bread, when soaked in mi&, iB^iould 
be squeezed rather dry before giving it to them. 

The cage generaUy usedi ia ftimiSied with one <»r two wheeb,. 
made of wire, with which* the mice amuse and exercise them* 
selves. The more ezpensiTe cages are fitted up like houses wititi 
separate rocans aud staircases, which the mice are obliged to* 
ascend in order to obtain their food, in the upper storey. Great 
care must be observed to clean the cage every morning, except 
after littering, when the fitopin^ box must not be opened at all 
for two or three days. Sometunes the male will devour the 
youDg, aad when he <Naoe does this, he miust on all future occa- 
sions be placed in a separate oage till the young are about a 
fortnight oM, when they can toke care of l^^selves. It is 
hardly necessary to state that these pets must be kept out of 
the reach of the cat. 

THE DORMOUSE. 

Buffon distinguishes these animals into three kinds: the 
greater dormouse, which he calls the Lori ; the middle, which he 
calls the Lerot ; and the less, or Muscardin. These varietiss 
differ greatly in size, the largest being equal to a rat, the smal^- 
lest no bigger than a mouse. Th^ imiabit woods or very thiek 
hedges, forming their nests in the hollow of some tree, or near 
the bottom of a doee shrUb. Towards the approach of the 
cold season they collect a store of nuts, beans, and acorns, and 
having laid in their hoard, shut themselves up with it for the 
winter. As soon as they feel the first advances of cold, they 
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prapsre to knen its effects hy Tolitsg themaelTes into a bait, 
ttoB exp&ojkg the VBallesI surface to tbe weatiKr. But it often 
liafppeDs that the wwrmtii of a suBny day, or an aeokiental 
duinge from eold to heat, thaws their nearly stagnant fluids, 
and they revive. On sneh oooasioos, their provisions being 
laid in, they have not &r to sedt fbr food, in thk manner 
they contkive mxaStf adeep, but sometames -waking, for about 
five months in tiie year, and as they seldom venture out of their 
xetreats they are but rarely seen. Their nests are lined with 
moss, grass, sad dead leaves. They brii^ forth three or four 
young at a tune, and ihast but onoe a year, in the spring. They 
are bom Uind, bat in a lew days their eyes open, and they are 
floon able to seek their own feod. 

These hittie crea tares are sometimes made domestic pets of, 
but are not particakrly interesting, exeept to an ardent lover 
0f natural history. Tbsy eat and sleep, and exhibit no par- 
ticular attachm«ats. Their cages must be kept perfectly clean ; 
the sleeping box shonkL be fi^nished with some soft moss, or 
hay, to whSsh a little cotton saay be added when the females 
are about to litter. The male is seldom known to devour the 
Httle ones, and therefore need not be separated from the 
female. During wintw, donnioe should be kept in a warm 
room. 

A variety of this Httle creature, called the &t dorraouse, is 
still used for foNod in Italy, and is taken by simply preparing a fit 
place for its winter quarters in any oonvenient wood. The place 
is made large enough for numbers to retire to, whi<^ they do 
towards the end of autumn, and are thus easily tahoi. These 
creatures vrare fattened for table by the ancient RoiBans. 

SILKWORMS. 

. The keeping of silkworms has of late become a rather frshion- 
able amusement, diverted by some even into industrial pmrposes. 
Whether it will be possiUe ever to grow a sufficient quantity c^ 
'■Ok in this country, to make it worth while as a commercial 
speculation, is as yet a very doubtful question ; but it is not the 
least doubtful that silkworms are highly interesting ^^pets,"^ 
even if they are of no practical use i^iatever. 

Silkworms «re the larvsB of the phalsBna hombyx mori^ la 
branch of a family of insects to which belong the butterflies and 
mo^. The animal is furnished with a collection of vessels, in 
which is secreted, about the time of spinning, a glutinous Hquid, 
which hardens on exposure to the atmosphere, and fbnns the 
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silk thread. The quantity furnished by one worm is usoally 
about two thousand feet long, and is strengthened for use by 
doubling, In the raising of the silkworm, the first care should 
be to provide the food — ^namely, mulberry leaves. Many sub- 
stitutes have been tried for the mulberry, but nothing has yet 
been found to take its place. The white mulberry, the leaves 
of which furnish the best food, is indigenous in Syria, Persia, 
China, Italy, and Southern Germany, and has been also fre- 
quently grown in this country, liiat the leaves may be 
gathered with ease, the tree should not be permitted to grow 
very tall, but be shortened every season for several years after 
it leaves the nursery. Sometimes the mulberry is grown in 
hedges, which is much to be recommended, as the leaves in this 
case may be gathered without any trouble whatever. 

The rooms in which the worms are fed, if they are kept in 
any considerable number, must be furnished either with shelves 
one above the other, or, better still, with removable frames 
made of plaited willow roots, or coarse netting. They should 
be well ventilated, and capable of being darkened when required. 
There should also be arrangements for heating the place, that 
an equable temperature may be maintained ; and the air should 
be kept constantly dry. All these arrangements having been 
completed, the first care is to procure ^)od eggs. The best 
cocoons are of a white or light-yellow colour; the female 
cocoons are rounder in the middle than the male, which latter 
have also a deeper depression in the centre. Equal quantities 
of both are to be selected. A temperature of from sixty to 
eighty degrees is necessary to bring them out, and a period of 
two or. three weeks is required. The incubation should take 
place in a tolerably dark room. 

Soon after hatching they are permitted to come together. 
After a few days the male dies, and the female, after laying 
from five to six hundred eggs, dies a short while after. These 
^gs are permitted to hatch, at a time when the young leaves 
of the mulberry are tender, under the following conditions : 
•—The eggs are placed in small flat boxes, which, in eight or 
ten days, are placied in frames covered with paper and pierced 
with holes, upon wliich some young mulberry leaves are strewed. 
From the tenth to the fourteenth day the eggs hatch, when they 
must be carried to the feeding apartment. It is necessary to 
use great care in this removal. 

Several distinct periods, marked by successive changes in 
the skin, are visible in the life of the young silkworm. During 
the first period, the worm must be rather sparingly fed with 
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4Cut leaves ; Imt in the second, the supply of leaves may be in- 
isreased to a considerable extent. In order to clean the frames 
finom time to time, tender branches of mulberry must be laid 
over the worms, and when they have crept upon them they may 
1)6 removed to a clean frame. After about a month^s feeding, 
the worms cease eating, the body is gradually getting trans- 
parent, and the thread becomes visible. Now the *' spinning 
chamber" must be arranged with branches of birch, upon which 
4Jie worms creep and wind their cocoons. If there be but very 
few worms, they may be put into small conical paper bags, open on 
the larger side, of tiie description grocers make for wrapping up 
their goods. The operation of spinning generally occupies six 
or seven days, but the cocoons should not be removed until the 
tenth day. The chrysalis is then to be killed, which is effected 
by exposing the cocoons to a high heat, to steam, or the wat^r 
of turpentine. They are then thrown into hot water to loosen the 
glue which binds the threads together, and the silk thus cleaned 
is wound upon a reel, at the rate of from twelve to twenty- 
four threads together. Nine to ten pounds of cocoons generally 
give one pound of silk. Of course, all cocoons must not be 
killed, but the best be picked out, as above directed, for the 
propagation of the species. 

There is scarcely anything more interesting to the philo- 
•fiophical observer than the various wonderful chajiges which the 
little silkworm undergoes, from the first moment when its 
existence is inclosed in the tiniest of eggs, up to the period 
•when the body is wrapped in beautiful glossy silk. Preachers in 
ancient times were fond of speaking of Sie ellkwonn as a symbol 
of the resurrection. 

TURTLE-DOVES. 

The constancy of the turtle-dove has passed into a proverb. 
Its notes are sad, tender, and somewhat affecting ; but there is 
no real distress in the cry. It is in reality the voice of faithful, 
conjugal affection, for which the turtle-dove is more celebrated 
than all the rest of its species. 

The turtle-dove is smaller and much shyer than any of the 
pigeon tnbe. It is distinguished from the latter by the iris of 
the eye, which is of a bright yellow, having a beautiful crimson 
•circle encompassing the eye-lids. If a pair of these birds are 
put into a cage and one dies, the other will not survive it. It 
is a bird of passage, and few or none remain in our northern 
climates in winter. When they arrive in this country to breed 
in summer, they delight most in open, mountainous, sandy 
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coontrieB. But they build their nestB in the midst ijt wooim^ 
and chooee the most retired sitaationB for inoabation. They 
feed u|)oa all earte of gram, hot are foodert of miUetHMed. Tke- 
dove is not inseotiToroiiB. Ftcndi ite lengftheaed, pointed yriaoi^y 
lew birds poasefls better powers of flight. 

By uzdveraal <xns»it, the turtle-dovie has been taken as the- 
embl«n of love, ooncord, imd domtatic happineBB, and as such 
has been made the theme of jaaete in erery ase. The aj^pear'- 
anoe of a white dote hat been supenrtitioasay regarded as an 
omen of death. 

PIGEONS. 

The pigeon is a bud which has been raeiaimed from a state 
of nature, and must certainly rank among the most naefol and 
ornamental attractions of a oonntiy dwdlinif. In its natural 
state, it is of a deep blniah adx oolomr, birt the dnwraity of 
plumage and of hnes can now be suited to the taste of the moat 
refined fancier. 

In purchasing pigeoos the following should be borne in mind^ 
The eyes of the younger pigeiNis are smaller, fainter, and ksa 
prominent than those of the old ones. The neck of an eld bmd 
is lengthy, strong, and hard. In the young it ia weaker and 
softer, and the bill is sharper and less worn by the gathering of 
its food. An old bird likewise has darker, huder, andstioi^eir 
feet, with spurs longw than the young birds, whose feet are 8«t,. 
red, and tender. The age of the pigeon may also be ascertained 
by the brightness of the neck feathenu Pay also great attention' 
to the number of feathers in the wiugs and tail : every wing has 
at the end three long feathers, called the flight feathers ; then 
follow six, gradually diminishing in length ; then eight smallei 
faathers, which gradually increase in length, three of which are 
longer than the rest, the centre one being particularly aow The^ 
tail has twelve feathers, six on the right, and six cm the left. 
A fantail pigeon ought to have thirty-six feathers in its tail, and 
no bird is esteemed valuable possessing a kss number. 

Through pairing one kind of pigeon with another a great 
variety of them has been pKOOured. Thus, there is the fantail, 
the pouter, the carrier, ^le tumbler, the bald-pated tumbler,, 
the runt, the finllback, the barb, the dragoon, the jacobin, the- 
trumpeter, and many others ; but the carrier haa been termed 
the king of pigeons on account of its great sagacity and elc^ganoe 
of shape. The carrier is rather larger than the common pigeon, 
and its feathers are very close and smooth. The earner is in. 
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general either don <xr blacdc in ookmr^ bafc sometimes it is white, 
bhie, splashed, or pied. 

When the services of this bod are to be put in reqni- 
sitioai^it is tak^Ei from the plaoe to which it is dewred toietnm, 
and for a time domiciled at the place from whence the inteUi- 
ge&ce is to be ooBTe^ed. It is taken to that place hoodwinked, 
or in a corered basket. When the tnne amres for its seryice, 
a small l^Bet, written on thin pi^ter, is placed let^thwise under 
tiie bird^s wing, and fastened by a pin to one of the feathere. 
When reteased, the bird, soaring to a great hdght, takes one or 
two turns in the air, and then opmaaeBoeB its homeward fight. 
Carrier pigeons have been known to per f orm a jouzney of forty 
miles in an hour and a half. 

Pigeons are gramiBiYorous, and wlQ eat, with lelitdi, wheat, 

barley, oats, canary and hemp seed, peas, beans, vetches, and 

tares. Small tick»beans, sometimes called pigeon^beass, are 

also a fftvourite lood; the smaUest only should be hoaght. 

Hemp-seed must be used e^Mringly, as it is too stimulating. 

These birds require fine, iresh grarel strewed about their 

dwelling, to assist the digeistion of food, as wdl as a due supply of 

oommoii saSt to ccnrect acidity. Fredi water daily is lunewise 

indispeBsable. The Ibod, placed in shallow boxes, must be covered 

with wire netting, otherwise the bkd wastes more food than he 

consumes. In towns many perscms keep their pigeons between 

the garret and the roof of the dwelling-house, having holes at 

wiii<£ they go out and in ; but it is best to furnish them with a 

regolaarly bmlt dwelling-house, the interior of which is Hned 

with nests or holes, subdivided by boards or stone, with a vessel 

of earthenware. Before each cell there should be a slip of wood 

to rest and coo on, separated by an upnght partition, otherwise 

there are incessant quarrels as to the right of walking on these 

i^pe. The h&oae should be on an elevation facing south-east, 

and out of the reach of vermin and eats ; it sl^uld also be 

painted wMte, the birds being attracted by that colour. 

Pigeons should be traind to come at caU invariably before 
they are fed ; and they may all be summoned together by it. 
This call, by which pigeons are enticed into th^ house after 
they have been indnlged with a flight, is usually a very shrill, 
load, and prolonged whistie. If some favourite food be given 
to them, after they have attended to the caU, they wUl by 
degrees beccHue so weU trained to it, as to answer the signal 
whenever it is made. 

The common pigeon breeds at the age of nine months, and 
continues breeding every month. Two eggs are mostly laid, 
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and ordinarily the young are male and female. One pair of 
pigeons ought to give nine or ten pairs in the course of the 
year, and will continue so to do for four years. 

The diseases of pigeons are mostly the result of ill-manage- 
ment, or exposure to cold and damp, with improper food. To 
secure cleanliness, the houses must be washed out with yellow 
soap and warm water, at least once a week, particular care 
j>eing taken that the whole is dry before the occupants re-enter 
their dwellings. After every brood the nests must be burnt and 
new ones provided. If attacked with vermin, fumigate with 
tobacco-smoke till the enemy is removed. 

Young pigeons are attacked with what are called black or 
pigeon bugs, for which sprinkle the birds with tobacco dust. 
Sometimes a cough, called *' wet roop," attacks the pigeon ; for 
this give two or three pepp^coms once in three days, and a few 
sprigs of green rue steeped in the bird's water. "Dry roop" is 
a husky cough, which the birds suffer from sometimes in moult- 
ing. Canker arises from the birds pecking each other. The 
sore parts must be rubbed with a mixture of burnt alum and 
honey every day, or if this has not the desired effect, add to it 
five grains of Roman vitriol dissolved in half a spoonful of white 
wine vinegar, and anoint as before. The fungus-like flesh round 
the eyes of the carrier and other pigeons, when torn, must be 
•bathed with a solution of alum in water. 

When pigeons do not moult freely, it is a sure sign of bad 
health ; they must then be removed to a warm place, and have the 
tail feathers plucked out, hemp-seed must be given with their 
food, and a Uttle safEron mingled with their water. 

THE AQUARroM. 

It is only within the last few years that fish have been intro- 
duced into the drawing-room as " Domestic Pets." The idea 
of such introduction belongs to the Chinese, who from time im- . 
memorial have been in the habit of keeping their gold-coloured 
carp in glass globes, within their quaint summer-houses and 
gay tea-gardens. It was in globes, also, that fish were intro- 
duced into our houses, and there are some persons who are still 
partial to these simple aquaria. However, it is a great mistake 
to use these globes, now that glass cases with flat sides may be 
had for a mcxierate price. The objection against globes is two- 
fold ; for there is, flrst, the risk of breaking them on even the 
^{lightest touch, on account of the undue pressure of the water 
in all directions ; and, secondly, there is the defect of a too 
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great abundance of light— hurtful, because unnatural, to all 
creatures who live in the water. Therefore, the ordinary- 
square or oblong tanks are in every respect preferable to globes 
for the keeping of fish. 

The first tfmks made for aquarium purposes were constructed 
of iron, with glass on all sides. But it was soon found that 
this description did not at all answer the purpose, as the iron 
was apt to corrode, even when well painted ; and the glass let 
in such an amount of light that vegetation soon became far 
more abundant than was desirable. The exuberant growth of 
conferva on the sides of the vessel, and the accumulation of 
decaying vegetable matter from the cast-off leaves of the plant, 
showed there was still something wanting to insure success. 
This want was, after some time, supplied by the invention of 
what is called the Vdark chamber^' aquarium, a tank in 
which three sides are of slate, covered with rock- work, with 
slopes backward and upward from the fh)nt, and leaves this 
side alone of glass. The conferva are thus made to grow upon 
the interior of the opaque sides to an extent which is quite 
under control ; and so far from the growth being unsightly, it 
IS converted into a direct benefit, both as regards its appear- 
ance to the eye, in covering the rock- work with verdure, and 
as respects its presence as necessary to decompose the carbonic 
acid given off from the animals. Of conferva, indeed, it may 
be said, as of fire, to be a ^^ very good servant, but a very bad 
master." For marine, as well as for fresh-water aquaria, these 
'^ dark chamber " tanks are greatly preferable to any other 
description of vessels. The price of these tanks is from thirty 
shillings and upwards ; the smallest size being eighteen inches 
long, thirteen broad, and five inches high. 

The main difficulties at present met with in the satisfactory 
maintenance of the aquarium are due to our inability to imitate 
that most important condition of water in a natural state— its 
continual flow. The • advantages derived from this perpetual 
motion are unquestionably great to the inhabitants of sea, lake, 
and river; so much so, as to constitute, in a great measure, 
their very essence of life. In a small tank the presence of 
decaying animal or vegetable matter, even in inconsiderable 
quantities, is often sufficient to destroy the purity of the water, 
and so to cause the death of the animals in it ; for the poisoh- 
ous gas, carburetted hydrogen, &c., arising from putrefaction, 
is there confined within a small space, and the stagnant condi- 
tion of the water prevents its whol^ome combination with the 
oxygen of the air. The only way to compensate for the 
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absence of motioa is dito to create an artificial flow by meam 
of a reservoir above the aqoaxium, or to drive air iBto ite 
water with a forcifig-piimp. The form^ is a very expenuTe 
afi&dr, and scarcely aaapted for private houses and therefore, 
the latter will have to be resorted to in nearly all cases. Con- 
sequently, a ffioall force-pump, or, at least, a syringe, should be 
kept for use with each fish-tank. 

For fresh^water aquaria, the following fish are best 
adapted : — 

The g)ldfishf or cyprinus auratus^ a q>ecie8 of carp intro- 
duced into Europe from China. This fish breeds freely in most 
of the ornamental waters of our country, as well as in tanks, 
but increases much more rapidly in water which has its tanpe- 
rature artificially raised to about eighty degrees. The goki neJi 
reach an age of fiom three to five years, and e&em to endure 
confinement better than almost any other species of the finny 
tribe. . In summer they require to be &d with crumbs of 
bread, insects, and worms, but in winter they want little or no 
food beyond the infusoria which are found in water. To breed 
^Id fish, it is necessary that the tank should be of considerable 
size, and contain a goodly number of aquatic plants. 

The common carp^ or cyprinus carpio, is not nearly so pretty 
an inhabitant of the aquarium as his gold-coloured brother, 
but has the advantage of being more easily obtained. Cyprinus 
auratus cost from sixpence to half-a-crown a-piece; but 
cyprinus carpio may be obtained for nothing from almost any 
pond or river. It is generally found in still waters, and 
thrives better in lakes than in streams. The common carp 
feeds principally on aquatic plants, but wiU also eat worms and 
insects. It is very sensitive to cold, and during the winter to 
some degree hybmiates, taking but little food, and seekiug 
sheltered situations. When in a natural state, and in suitable 
places, the carp often reaches a high age. The Frrach natu- 
ralist, M. Buffon, speaks of a carp, in the moat of the Count de 
Maurepas, more than 150 years old; and a German historian 
asserts that somewhere in Suabia a ^^ moss-headed " Nestor of 
the tribe had reached the patriarchal age of 210, as attested by 
a mark on his back. 

The Crucian carp (cyprinus carassius) and the Prussian 
carp (cyprinus gibelio) are varieties of the common carp, well 
adapted for the aquarium. Both species are found in the 
neighbourhood of London ; the former only in the Thames, the 
latter in ponds adjoining it, as well as in many other parts of 
England. 
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Next in hantinflBB to the carp tribe, and oonaequently best 
^adapted to tbe coxkfinement of toe aquarium, is the Leuciacus 
TutiiuM, oommonly known aa the fntnfiot&. This pretty little fish 
appeazB to be ^uite at home in the tank, and always looks well. 
It* the water is kept properly aerated, minnows will live for 
years, and will eren deposit their spawn amonff the aquatic 
plimts in the aquarium. However, though uiere may be 
abundance of spawn, few instances are known of a breed having 
taken place, it is probable that to effect actual reproduction, 
conditions are necessary which cannot be realised in the con- 
fined space of a tank. In the spawning season the front part 
of the nead of this fish becomes covert with small scale-like 
tubercles, which give him a curious appearanoe. 

To the same family as the minnow belongs the roach 
'(Leuciscus rutUus)^ one of the commonest of our fresh-water 
fishes, and met with in almost all the still waters and sluggish 
streams of the country. The fish swims in shoals, feeding on 
worms, and readily takea a bait, but is held in little estimation 
for the aquarium. Far preferable, on account of its beauty, is 
this the case with the Azurine^ or hlue roadi (^Leuciscus 
<!ceruleus)y distinguished by the slate-blue colour of its back. 
This fish is very rare, being found only, as far as is known, 
in the neighbourhood of Knowsley, the magnificent seat of the 
Eail of Derby, in Lancashire. 

Other pretty specimens of this family are the dace {Leuciscus 
tfuigaris) and &e bleak (X. aUmrnus), both to be met with in 
nearly iH the places where the roach is found. The silvery- 
white pigment deposited on the inner surface of the scales of 
the blea^ and the dace is largely employed by artificial pearl 
makers to give a lustre to their wares. 

Specimens of the tench are sometimes kept in the aquarium, 
thou^ this fish is not very fit for exhibition, on account of his 
propensitv of hiding himself among weeds, or under the artificial 
rock- work. However, the fish is very hardy, and will live for 
a long time in a small quantity of water. The tench spawns in 
June, and deposits its eggs among the stems of various kinds of 
aquatic plants. It feeds on all kinds of soft animal substances, 
worms, and occasionally vegetable matter. There is a curious 
report current about this fish having the power of exercisiDg the 
healing art on any of its compimions that may be si^ or 
izgured ; the name of '^ Doctor Fish " has been applied to it 
in consequence ; but nothing has yet been discovered in support 
of the truth of the story, and the origin of the report is quite 
unknown. 
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The above species of fresh-water fish are the only ones that, 
as far as experience goes, will live and thriye in the aqnarinm. 
Perhaps many more might be imported from abroad ; but little 
has hitherto been done in this respect, for the reason chiefly that 
fresh-water aquaria, never bein^ well cultivated, have within the 
last few years quite got out of rashion. The rage is now all for 
marine tanks, filled with those wondrous forms of animal life 
which the ocean alone produces. Thus, carp must give way 
before sea anemones, minnows before Crustacea^ and dace and 
bleskk before conchifera. It is true many of these creatures of 
the deep are exceedingly beautiful, and some, like the star-fish 
and sea-urchms, of very novel and fjEintastic appearance ; but 
the difficulties in the way of stocking the aquarium with these 
marine animaJb are also not inconsiderable. First, there is the 
important question of expense. Most sweet- water fish may be 
had for litUe money, some gratis ; but the children of the sea 
can be had only for hard cash, and not imfrequently for only a 
high price. Thus, sea anemones and madrepores range from one 
shSling to seven shillings per specimen, and a heap of shapeleas- 
looking annelides may be worth half a guinea. Besides, only 
the sedentary forms of ocean life can be maintained in the 
aquarium, and it is next to impossible to possess the larger and 
livdier kinds of fish. Close to the sea they may, indeed, be 
kept with tolerable success, and in an inland situation they may 
be maintained with special accommodations ; but, in a general 
way, the great difficulties attending their transit, together with 
the consi(krable expense, render even the attempt to domesticate 
them imdesirable. Those, therefore, who wish to possess a 
marine aquarium, we strongly advise to restrict their collection 
to the more curious forms of sedentary animal life ; while the 
fresh-water tank may be appropriately allotted to the more 
commonly known and quickly moving fishes and other animals. 
Each receptacle, when thus properly arranged with reference to 
the kind of objects to be kept, has its own points of interest ; 
and when a pair of tanks are determined upon, a very pleasing 
kind of compensatory effect may easily be obtained. 

The forms of animal life found on the sea-coast, and suitable 
for the marine aquarium, beins endlessly diversified, it is im- 
possible, in the limited space of this article, to give a detailed 
enumeration of even their names. Suffice it to say, that a list 
of all of them, with prices attached, may be had from the laree 
aquarium warehouse, Portland Road, Regent's Park, the oiJy 
establishment of the kind in England. Those who live near the 
sea-shore may easily procure themselves a variety of the beautiful 
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acHniss^ or sea anemones^ as they are poetically called ; and of 
the aurelia aurata^ or common jelly Jish. The sea anemones may 
be seen attached to the sides of the rocks beneath the over- 
lianging seaweeds ; but their appearance in this position, when 
exp^ied by the receding tide, is by no means attractive, being 
something like the mouth of a bag when tightly drawn together 
by the string. It is only during high water — and, of course, in 
a tank, where they are idways covered — ^that the sea anemones 
put forth their charms. The cone-shaped mass has now become 
active ; the tentacula, which had been drawn within the body 
of the animal, are now expanded, exhibiting, both in symmetry 
and colour, a striking resemblance to a flower. A very pretty 
aquarium may be formed of sea anemones alone, particukurly in 
one of the slope-backed, dark chamber tanks before mentioned. 
With a judicious arrangement of artificial rock-work, the 
ground may be made to look like a combination of Alpine and 
garden scenery, the water, when viewed from above, presenting 
the appearance of a gay parterre adorned with a rariety of 
many- coloured blossoms. 

SWANS, GEESE, AND BUCKS. 

There are two species of swans kept in a domesticated state 
in Europe, the mute swan (cygnus olor)^ and the whistUng 
swan (cygnus ferus). In this country only the first-named is 
known as a pet ; while in parts of the Continent — in Russia, 
for example — ^the second species is far more general. The latter 
differs from the former in both external and internal charac- 
teristics. Its bill is sub-cylindrical and black, with the base and 
margin yellow, and the head and nape have a slight yellowish 
tinge. The rest of the plumage is white. When on the wing 
th^ birds emit a sort of cry, which is, perhaps, a little more 
sonorous than that of the wild goose ; but it is anything but 
musical, or even whistling, unless we compare it to a fitful 
and thumping wind whistling through leafless trees, or along 
broken crags. ^^ Whoo ! whoo V^ hoarse, long drawn out, and 
somewhat guttural, is the music of the ** tuneful swan.*' 

Our common swan is not an indigenous bird, although ho 
may be considered as such through centuries of domestication. 
He is certainly one of the handsomest and most graceful birds of 
the rivers and ornamental waters of Great Britain. The swan is 
better worth the trouble of keeping than is sometimes supposed, 
not only on account of his beauty, but because of his protitable-> 
mesB. He requires less care and attention than the gooee, and his 
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E^tbars.ace far mo^ yalniil^le. On tibe Oontiiimkt^ tiieMMjMiieQ^ 
form. an importaojb article of. comiBereet being brought i)i*lltf^ 
q^antitieB tp tha gi^^att faini; a4». I^ttpsio: and) at Fnixijs£|i^ott*- 
tbe*Odfi¥V The akinsi with t|ii» down. <m^ iheioa, are i^fappiiedb 
to the aame purpoae-^fuiipf and are o^b^- used f(» tiie ^pow^ 
d«^pu&" so^we^i ki^HRFAto nimes* Lastly, the^flQlril^ol'tlle> 
Qji^nets 13 oonsidersecLa^^reatcdeUciicy. 

' 'The^length of the £idlrgrowA> male ewan-ig ftem.fyfm,4M:io- 
icm feet and a>half ;, tbe. ex|€»t^ o& the winga about^se^w^fia^tv 
^4 th^ wdi^t ahoiilr tiifmty«4)re pounda^ !&t thw matee- 
ptanwg!e« tbexe ]a-.nft.ex^ei»al diffionudoa of afqpesunuioe^ in- the- 
aeKiejiu The nest ia-bviltof reeda-andi sedges; on a dry ago^nua^ 
the waler ; the eggl» ajee^fFusnfivata eight. in nnmbwrr. anoNite* 
ioQUbatipn laata W»s^ aizc weQli[& The Haoiala^ »<« clooelyf a^ 
t^. male keeps g)iai^ t^e^ while, with muQh> ingilanoe. I{t 
defence of. their yonngf, either ih» male or* female- wil^hiilb^ &» 
sev^ere blow wititi Ijbe Im^di of; the wing, mnch^ moca^ severe^ 
than. they who think mwt^j oi the ma«i, and donotti^ is^ 
account the velocity which muscles of flight< are» d^sftblr o^ 
producing, would be apt to suppose. The young are grey at 
first, and do not aoquii^ their whi^ iilumage iSX the second 
year. 

Swani^. are- mmahmore aqiiatio than* geecie, being* generalV . 
upon^ the water^ in whieh. ikov^- long neck enabka lliem to> 
dabble to ^ con^derable dcq^ To keep them iu geodhealtb^ 
it is, advisable tp. provide shelter of some sort for ^Siem daring 
the winter, and to-.feed) them oeoaaionally should the seaocm be 
very. severe. Theyeat^ indiacnminately vegetaUe food'and the- 
smallanimals tha^ inhabit ^ewat»% orthe ooae at the bottom 
of the shalloi«k Undar pvcqaer tzeakneDtthe awan wUL(rea«h-4i, 
very, lugh age*f^ some instances, it is^ said, as- much aa a^ 
hundred years. 

It is haidly necessary to remark that the stey of' tfae- 
8wan!s '^ dying song" is an. inventiiOB> of the poets. The^ 
whistling swan above notieed; isi the only bitd <k tife-genns^ 
v^ch is at aU.oapaUo. of, uttering^soundSj and his soi^ ia most 
decidedly unmusictalH However, poeto oan SGttredy be eixpeatod 
tQ,mmdsii€ih Uttlc^niattevs. 

Geese can bandit be ki^ to^admintoge ttBles»lliey*ca& have- 
aeeess to abuodanMr^oC grassi; but in that oasevth^ give very 
little tnmUe. Vofr p^ts^homvepf wJtavs swans^are oat o^ tlie 
questloiH daekftaes^' pnsfieraUe tov geese. Thw intri^enoe 
issai0m«i,and.tb«i^haU4s<.mpib^in T!h»lStmQOf^ 

i^iok.iiiU tfazi»»«imy>*weilL withoot' aeoess^tawwtor^jmd'iai iite* 
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POULTRY. 

IQEifiv mort immrtNit^ ol tba xn«i^ diSanonlr vaonHea of 
pooltrj ase tlie Goohin-chuuii^ or Shanf^att^ the Hltinburg, 
the DaduDgy the I)iiii(^biU,.ther<8kune|.tbe.FQti^ 
and ihe Baniam.. 

The Shanghae. ift>. amoBg^ the: iDoat; uwfnl: of ti»u diffimnt 
breedsL Theraar&aevwaL'difGsradt kincb^ amoi^iHbafikas>athe 
Imff, the. partridge,' aad: the' gveyi SfaaDgfaaw. ajMrexceUfiDt 
layeiB^, ana will aometiinai'laj an egg »-daf rf6r«svn»L.zBaiitha 
in soecenaon.. ThewaJao axsa good satteiSi aadw^ aBomatames 
bzing,m) . thieeufaDOCHQ» tin the jear. The^ lay- Yegyr laaqge eggK 
TheHamhniga^axaamong the most foeau^ul aQd'U8cfol.Taiift« 
ties of lii&apecieB* Of thi»e there axesevfind diatmct Minda^— 
viz.,. tha gelaeni-penoilled, sdver^p6BGill0G^,g!plden^spanffiailv And 
silyer-spangled. They have come into i^ute fbom me gieob 
number of egga th^ pEodaoe, aometimea laying, aa^ma&yv aaitwo 
handled and fifty. mUiin the year. They aekiom ornBver^inBit 
tO'Sit. 

The Dorkingt. which, haa. fire toea on each foot; imtead: o£ 
four, is one of tha meat ^nBefid.breedaf perhs^e« Tbeir-atBa^ and 
flaYonr,^. together with theic lapng, aittingi a&dt faatdung; pra^ 

?srtie8, ahould leoommeDd tham to ev&tj ■povH^gcji' keeper, 
heie is, howerer^ a. great maitahi^ amoQgr thair. cht<teiwfc, 
aometimea two-thirda of, the brood dying before tbegi^^ ana ar 
mondHhold. 

The Dunghill fowl iaamoagisel breed, ariang^&OBfccroMea 
with the other bneeda. The beat o£ thia aoxt aa»f of 9^ middle 
aize, and dfok coloun 

Hie Grame ia the pcoper English. fowl; tha eggat. though 
amall, arc rich. They have a great propenaiiy to fightings 
which, though they may be croaaad witia other breedst mdere. 
them a source of.riak and.tronble^ 

The Fo^, which are diatinguiahed by the beasttiM.tafib of 
feathers on their, heada, are called everJastiag layeni. frooot the 
number of eggs they lay; The kinda in most rffl[iate are .the 
goldea-awni^ed, thasilyer-Bpangled, and the black with yMte 
cnestBi. Ther seldonL want to ait, and, if p^mittod to- do ao^ 
the^j;eneRuly ahandan the cgas inuleea thsiii aiwaek* 

iSe ^amah fowl ia. vQEymcge,..aad laya.larg»'afi^gBb. Th» 
ooly.kinda: worths^ o£ notaoe acsi the lllacfc^"Whifik>h«-> a^lai^gai 
bcig^ nd aomb aodwatlilQBt and wMte ohaetaaf-^he AVhtte, 
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and the Blue, or Andalnsian. They do not sit well, on account 
of their long legs, by which they are very apt to break their 
eggs. 

Of the Bantam there are many different varieties ; the most 
esteemed of which are, the Golden-laced, the Silver-laced, the 
Black, the White, and the Nankeen. Of these, nankeen and 
black are the most prized. If the bird be of the first colour, the 
edges of his feathers should be black, tail-feathers black, breast- 
feathers black with white edges, wings purple-barred, and his 
neck-featiiera slightly tinged with purple ; and if of the second 
colour, no feathers of any tint should break the uniform black. 
In carriage, he should be free and spirited ; his comb should be 
rose-coloured, his tail full-feathered, and his legs bright in 
colour, and free from feathers. In weight he must not exceed a 
pound. The hens must be small, and correspond in plumage 
with the cock, and, like him, have no feathers on the legs. 
Bantams lay very small, rich eggs. The best hatching month 
is June, as the chickens are tender. 

Hen-house and Fittings, — The three golden rules to be 
observed by every poultry keeper are, cleanliness, warmth, and 
attention. The hen-house should be thoroughly cleaned out 
once a-week in winter, and at least twiee a week in summer; 
and should be swept out every day. It should also be washed 
out all over with hot lime-water three or four times a year. 

The following plan will be foimd to supply every necessary 
for keeping a small number of fowls in a limited space, and it 
possesses l£e further advanta^ of being equally convenient for 
any larger number, by placmg more perches in Hne with the 
otlier two, and enlarging the yards : — 

aaaa^ wire fencing, six feet high, inclosing yards; h &, 
wire fencing, six feet high, divifling yimls, boarded two or three 
feet high ; e c c e^ gutters down l£e middle of houses to carry 
off water when washing; dd^ee^ff^ doors; ^r'^jr^^, roosts 
four feet high, terminated at^^'by posts; lih'h'h^ bins for 
food ; t, place for stuff for nests ; jj^ nests for sitting hens, and 
hens with chickens ; kkkk^ nests for laying. 

The flooiB should be sloped from the nests to the gutter, 
and, if expense be not an object, they should be of board. 
Never use bricks, as they retain the moisture, which causes the 
fowls to have rheumatic attacks in their feet. The water should 
b3 conveyed quite away, as it becomes poisonous after mixing 
with the offal, and if it does not kill the fowls outright, it will 
cause interior diseases which will never be entirely eradicated. 
The walls should be of brick, built one or two feet deep into 
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the ground to jeBoibide the mta, JnyUung^ ahnort, ''ivifl^^te 
the roof, provided there are no hoiiw or craohB to admit ISbe 
wind and rain. 

Nests, — ^Uhe nesls shonid be placed on the aground, aiil 
should be about a foot square, so that the hen will have pteti^ 
of room to turn round in. They should be made of short straw, 
as hay is more liable ^to become musty. 

Roosts, — ^These should be placed fhree or four feet firoai 
the ground. High jperches cause a swelling in the feet.; fe^ 
thus affected are called humJtAe-feit, 

Feeding Troughs,*-— ThmQ may be made like those for pigB, 
but on a smaller scale, with lititle holes lx)red all round half 
an inch in diameter, an inch and a half in depth, and three 
inches apart, in "which are inserted barsi^welveonches in length, 
sopportiDg a shmtii^g roof. The roof and bars muat not be 
fixed to the troqgh, as it must be cleaned out once a- week, and 
washed with ihot lime-water once a-month. 

Water TVtou^A^.-^Same as feeding troughs. 

Food, — ^In a state of domestication, the food of which fowls 
afe most fond are wheat, oats, peas, bsrtey, sun^flowerflee^ 
and many other seeds, boiled potatoes mashed and |i;iyen warm, 
turnips cut sinall, and all sorts of .greens. 'They ^e to pickia 
hone ; the pickings warm them, and promote thebr laying pro- 
pensities. ISiey should not. have mucn animal food, but lihould 
be fed chiefly on a vegetable diet, and ingvice or thrice a day, 
according toiihe ran they have. If they oan be turned into;a 
«field or £ne, th^ will not wnnt near ao muoh food. For half- 
a-dozen fowls of the larger kinds the following would be^ 
good week's allowance : — Seven pounds of barley meal, ten 
pounds of potatoes boiled and mashed, and four pounds of rice, 
boiled, mixed together, and one pound and a ban given morn- 
ing and evening. .If they are shut up in a yard they should 
have one pound of Whole barley, given in the middle of the day. 
Crreen food may be-civen without limit, and if you mix a pro- 
portionate number Si. egg-shells with their food, it will greatly 
increase their laying. Poultry should have a dry heap of saud 
or coal-ashes to baak themselves in; it keeps memiree from 
Termin : a Uttle gravel and lime may be mixed with the ashea, 
as the poultry pick out small stones to promote the grinding of 
Hie food in their gizzards, and chalky matter for the formation of 
egg-shells. They should have a plentiful supply of fresh, decn 
water. 

FaUeaiag, — To fitflt«a.i0ad8 Sar ihe iaUe requiraa -.gnttt 
experience and attention. They should be kept in coops, and 



UtQeffmnito^me^ d^tioti, And i^leoity of ^^ter at all times, 
fiofr #i«0 anOkne days^b^i^'k^ng g)i««iid«lui}|'bnt the'fi&At 
4UQd heaviest ^^heat to eat, and milk to <Mdk. Fatt^lngmtlst 
be ^ma^ed. in "ft ibrH^gbt ; ^i^er ^^bat^pariod ^»^ begin to 
Ibaeiveigfat; if it «ftnbe 0oiimleitedM^^,Hso>muchtfae better. 
irhe^i»op shoidd be three Itiat nigh, two^eet %ide, aiadfotir iteet 
^<mg. IMs ^will a^tenit iMm she to eiglit %ii>dB, aeeording to 
thear fite. Hie bottoin aad fi^nt^idioald^beofbiad three inches 
apart. A board outaide the brars in lKmt,'elic inches l^de, -mil 
.4Bflrfe'«B«>fit«iid Jnr ^tiie ^ifood und wilter tr^ghs. TIk 'co<^ 
v^boxM l»e in a -warai, "Well •Mutilated ^oKt-hotise, 'imd if k^t 
4aitk ht/tmem Hke ^mm of leed^ ^ 1^ ^Setter. Sleep itud 
^mtfasth pnisisite^ttebii^. 

and more generous diet during this time of^dnilti^poxi tMr 
«$nitefD. 'fias ds taqsedfl^ tiie ease ^#flb isM fowb. Bo not 
let tiiem oat '«arly in t^ mdming if the^eiti^'is'chilly, bitt 
ieed Itooi tinder cover, ttiidgive thm. 'Warm, iit^t {bod ohiefiy^, 
dttteh ia bread and ale, milk ^poirtidge maide mkf ^ok^t^itih oit^ 
QoefO, a Mttle boiled wetft, Badi«s liver, &43.,'<^ smsSl, ^tsitoeit 
^madbediQ) i«rith pot liquttr, aaid a lititie gSNKtnd pepper mixed 
idaily -with tbehr mess. 

'Br^Hding l^oek.^-Tb^ best propoirtfobsiffe ^ttite hens to "cine 
«06ek-; the 'cock should be % year c^er 1^an ^e hens. Oddts 
.^w31 taBt im> yeesK (aefter iiuitarity), i^tet* which '^«y lose theb 
^^vehBess^f «olo«ar, become inactriro, iuii mere consumers df 
ibod^ tthe^«&8 shoidd be Xi\imged'm&f tnfith ^ fifth 7«^. 
If oi^49fg6«re requli^, ^the««dk mmy be^dUfsensed w^h, biit 
iitiQMmt%6 remembefed that-sti<^ i^s *wiH iiot ha^h. 

Man4g§mmu of Sitting JSnts.-^he 4eshfie of a hen to sit 
is «iade Isiown by ^ note WBOi^a^m^ the t^Hable ** (H%.^^ 
4ihe|^fttverish, hanging h^ wings, MsfiMng l^r feathers, aoi 
searcb'ng e^^eiywhSfee iac «gg8 ; and^^^fihe nnd any, she im 
mediately sits upon them and continues the incubation. With 
plenty of food and water at hand, a good sitting hen will give 
little trouble, and, at the.prQ|)er ^ame, she will lead the brood 
forth. Some hens, after sitting a week or less, will desert their 
eggs — a circumstance which may generally be traced to vermin, 
or want of cleanliness, which affords a strong reason for keep- 
ing the hen-house clean, and giving the hens the meansof puri- 
fying their feathers. 

If ^ h«B diBshre ^^ At « l&tte wtoa. you do aot *wiah her to 
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do 80, shut her up in a place away from her nest, previoosly im- 
known to her; giving her plenty of low food, such as potatoes 
and rice boiled, and a constant supply of water. At the end of 
a week she may be returned to her companions, and in a fort- 
night wiU begin to lay again. 

Hatching Nests. — These are best on the ground, and may be 
made similar to the laying nest boxes, only of wicker-work, 
with damp turf at the bottom. The nests should be made of 
dried heath and lichen, collected from trees; these, rabbing: 
together, emit a light powder, which, penetrating the feathers- 
of the hen, effectually disperse all vermin. 

Choice of Eggs for Sitting, -^Theae should not be more than a 
fortnight old, but, if new-laid, they will be all the better. By 
holding the egg between the eye and a candle, a small vacancy, 
or air bladder, will be observed, which, if exactly in the centre^ 
is the germ of the male bird ; and if a little on one side, is 
that of the female. 

Chicken Management, — Chickens are generally all hatched at 
the end of twenty-one days. As soon as the hen hears the 
chirp of her young, she has a tendency to walk off with them, 
leaving the remaining tmhatched eggs to their fate. The birth 
of the chickens should, therefore, be watched, and they should 
be removed as soon as dry, which may be in a few hours after- 
wards, feeding the hen and supplying her with water. K all 
the eggs are not hatched by twelve or fifteen hours after the 
first one, they are most likdy addled, and may be abandoned^ 
and the chickens returned to their mother. When the chickens 
are twenty-four hours old they should be placed in a coop, with 
a surface of dry sand or coal ashes, so that the hen can bsusk at 
pleasure. For the first fortnight, chickens are best kept on split 
groats and bread crumbs, and when a nourishing diet seems ad- 
visable, eggs boiled hard and chopped up, with milk to drink, is 
good food. After the first fortnight they may have whole groats, 
until they are able to feed with the older fowls. They should 
be cooped in the sun until they are a fortnight old. 



THE END, 
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KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN CASSELL'S LESSONS 
IN FBENCH. Bevised by IVdtonor DiB LOUf l. 12mo^ 
yapTcBnrsrB, Is. ; doth. Is. 6d. 

tmssELL. psrrftR. b'OAiA»m, iimmK iftHTDNMnroim. 
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9lH|fltt, and TmfMad 6nlde to a iAorBMnlk Sadwledgv of 

OASSELX.'S FRENCH READER; or, Intenstiqg 
HlMmttivw -in IPtmoYk, for ^FMadttUon^ VDeonpiiiled liy Cob- 
TBraatiOMl $9nralMi,«dfl«todior^both VsMlMnMOid StaAentB. 
Wdih Chwimmiitinfcl and Icttonntioftl B«flnaii«08 'to ''QmwU's 
T<— nil in Jtna^" "Bj PkolMnr JUflOPOZLEi. 12n»o, papet- 
iMivmB,^; oloth, 28. ei, 

C»*d9SELL'S I^SSOUrS BT •GSSMAST; eontaiiiiBg a 
^tanplet»Vi0irfif the idioniB of ^tlio 'Ctarauoi LangHM-in a 
aeries of ProffressMW Imacm, My W. S. WWBBOwt. 12mo. 
Bute I. ^aad IL, m^r ^corenei^ Sa. ; :«lcMh» Sfe. M. -wohi; 
coBjpTfltedn I'VoUyiudih^ ia. 6d. 

josr TO QkssasLus ijEssosb m oiirman. 

ISbio, paperaeTony la. ; dotti, Ha* M. 

OASSKLL'S TfRONOtllNmim iSEIWAN !BS;AI»:R; 
«ODuattag of IBMmoia in IVoB6«Bd Verao, ivith VaafclwilaTiBi. 
XSad, pi^NrQOfaini, la. ; ^^HaQi, 2o.4ML 

^ftSSELL'S iQISRMAK ftEjy>ER; oontaidiiig Choice 
Selectiona from the beat Qerman Authars, in IVose and Verse, 
«Bd »eomfileto ¥oeibtilanr to<tbe Work -; with Befevenoea <to 
'**4kmta^ Luemmu in tOenan.* % Vf, II. Wooutubt. 
12nM»» fifNu* au ii w a , aB.; olot h, fla. <d. 

ClSXECasaSM of the LAHH grammar; adcpted 
lor ficihoola and FjuniHaa. Hart L« Etymology. Bart II., 
Syntax. "Edited by M. I). ICA^R&Hikaii, IbKdMaor atBL Jbhn'a 
CoYiegBj Waterford. Foolaoap 8f«>, la. 

vMnAaan Qtanuaar of 4ibe-L«tia JsHignage, nxt a Beiiea of BiiQr 
and Prqgfresaiire Lasaons; with ntrmerots ^beeroistt fOr 
lAnuDiliieion from Ens^iah into i»tin, tmd Lkttn into EQirlish ; 
intended espeoiBlly for thcan "wbo we destroua of JeorniDg 
LMn «Kithotlt« Mnster. 'By the Reir. J. H. ^BaaxD, I^. 
li2iao,^ptf9P9onam,'2a. 0d. ; iOlotfay4ta. 

KEY TO CASSELL'S LESSONS IN LATM; con- 
taininff Ihaitttaittona^'all 4he liSerelaeaL 13010, lM»ar ommm, 
ai.; <&iai,la.1ld. 

CASSEXJiAS FIRST LESSONB IN LATIN; iir. a 
Short and ISasy loKaiodnction to ^e Latin Lanfinasa. Cm»- 
in'flum^ unanniMry jszensaai^ma Yooaouisiy. tty nKsnaaora 
AfiDidHiB and Amdimsd. 12bw, |Mqp«r eofm, la. 7 vloth, 
l8.6d. 

CA^SIS^LIS LAlffiT GRAMMAR, for &e nte of SdKiolB 
^Bd CdBeeiea. Ihr Pinf—wa Mxntmmh and Smuaasd. 
Crown 8to, oloUiy 8b. 6d. 

s 



CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN'S PUBMOATIONS. 

CASSELUS LAXnr READER, adapted to ^'CasBell'a 
Latin Grammar ;" consisting of Fables, Mythology, Anecdotes 
of Eminent Men, Boman History, and Ancient Geograpliy ; to 
which is appended an appropriate Dictionary. 12mo, oloih. 
Is. 6d. 

GASSELL'S LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to Andrews 
and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 12mo, doth, 2s. 

CASSELL'S LESSONS IN ITALIAN; being an Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Langua^ ; with numerous Exercises, 
Italian-flnglish and English-Italian, a compendious Vocabu* 
lary, &o. &o. By Charles Taubenau, M.D^ of the University 
of IMa, and Professor of the German and Italian Languages. 
12mo, in stiiS covers, 8s. ; doth, 8s. 6d. 

CASSELL*S LESSONS IN GREEK, indnding a Grammar 
ef the Langua^, in Easy and Progressive Lessons, with 
numerous Exercises for Translating from Greek into English, 
and from English into Greek, &c. &o. By the Bev. J. R. 
Bkard, D.D. 12mo, in stiff covers, 8s. 6d. ; doth, 4s. 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Earliest Period to the Death of George IL 
By William Howitt. Complete in Four Volumes, bound in 
doth, price 68. each. 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND During the Last 100 Years, From the Commencement 
of the Beign of Georee III. By William Howitt. To be 
completed in Two hancbome Volumes. Published in Weekly 
Numbers, price Id. ; also in Monthly Parts, 5d. and 6d. 
each; and Quarterly Sectioss, Is. 8d. each. Cases for 
binding the Volumes, Is. 6d. 

POPULAR HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Robert Per- 
0V8OV, LL.D. 12mo. doth, 8s. ; strongly bound in leather, 
4s. ; fine paper, 8s. 6d., cloth ; gilt edges, is. 

THE HISTORY OP SCOTLAND. By Robert Fer- 
guson, LL.D. 12mo, doth. Is. 6d.; strongly bound in 
leather, 2s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, firom the EarUest 
Period to the Year 1852 ; with a Beyiew of the Struggles 
against English Supremacy, from the Beyolntion to the 

union. 12mo, doth, 2s. 8d. ; strongly bound in I'tather, 8s. 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from tbe EarUest Period; 
with numerous Portraits. 12mo, doth, 2s. 8d«; strongly 
bound in leather, 8s. 

THE HISTORY AND SOURCES OF THE GREAT- 
NESS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Bkkjamin 
Pabsoks. 12mo, doth. Is. 6d. 

CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN« LO]!nX>N AND NEW YORK. 



CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIirS PUBLICATIONS. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OP MAN; or, Popular 
Chapters on Ethnography. With Index. By John Kknmeot, 
AM. ]2mo, cloth, la. td, ' 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE: its Logic and Utility; 
with Explanations and lUustralions of the Best Methods of 
Instruction. By Charles Daties, LL.D. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. By Peter Parley. 

A New Edition, carefully adapted for the use of English 
Schools . and Families, ovo, limp cloth, 1& 6d. ; in stiff 
covers. Is. 

ASTRONOmCAL GEOGRAPHY, with the Use of the 
Globes. Arranged either for simultaneous Reading and Study 
in Classes, or for Study in the Common Method. By K 
WiLLARD. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 

A CATECHISM OF PHOTOGRAPHY. In cloth, 
12mo, price Is. ; by post. Is. 2d. 

PEARLS OF SHAKESPEARE. A Collection of the 
most brilliant Passages found in his Plays. Illustrated with 
48 Engravings from Designs by Kennt Meadows. 12mo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 

IHE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. Insuring a Good, 
Fluent, and Rapid Handwriting, in a Course of Eight Pro- 
gressive Books. Foolscap Quarto Edition, price 8d. each, or 
2s. per Set ; post Quarto, 6d. each, or 4s. per Set. 

THE MONKEY TRIBE. A complete account of these 
interesting animals, with accurate illustrations of all the 
varieties. Tinted lithographic plates, anecdotes, &o., from 
" Cassell's Popular Natural History." Lai^ge 8vo, 28. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. By the Rev. J. R. 
Beard, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 3s. ; strongly bound in leather, 4s. 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF TRAVEL- 
LERS IN AFRICA. By Charles Williaks. With a Map 
and numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth gUt, 5s. 

SAILINGS OVER THE GLOBE ; or, the Progress of 
Maritime Discovery. 12mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

FOOTPRINTS OF TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE, 
ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA I2mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

GREAT SERMONS OP THE GREAT PREACHERS, 

Ancient and Modem, with an Historical Sketch of the Qroek 
and Latin Pulpit Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

OUTLINES OF BOTANY ; including a Description of 
Mosses, Lichens, Fungi, Ferns, and Seaweeds. By Dr. J. 
ScoFFBRN, M.B, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CASSKLL^ PETTER, k GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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XI£B BLEMBIilS OF POLIIDCAL BGOKOMir. JB^ 

SCIENCE POPULARLY EXPLAINfED; ccmlfedniDg 
4«006 QuQstkms and Imawtm on* Geneial^SoMnMb StOi.ototfeit 
8b. 6d. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE STEAM ESTGrXNE. 

bMird% Ib. ; Qloih» Is. 6d*> 

THE WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. ByFamuucK 
awWittbUML Wiih DIagnnwi KevrEctittoiu ISSRHhbiMHcd^ 
ls»4 dotb^ Itk, 6d. 

CASSELL'S ABITHMETI0! FOS, THB: IR&l^a, in- 

colcatiiig the Science of Nvaabvm hy Meaii»cal< BMniliar 
ObjeelB ; in mBKomjotEuy IaMion%.witIi Co^m».Wiwmtaoa^ 
for Teacuien. ISmo, doth, Ial 

J[i!S M22MENT8 OF ABTCraiffilQiC. ByPte» 



fi— R-WAriLAfliis. CzMm Stm^ aUffioomiy. Ik; ; olett^.lft. 6d. 

KEY TO CASSELya ARXHEOtfEII]? ; cnxtwiiDg 
ADSwen to. all Questione in the-ahoi^iWoilfc 32nM>, pnpi 
covBip^4d. 

CAfififil^'S^ ELSaiSlffTa OF AJLfiSIBBA^ intandM for 
the use of: Sfthoeie, GeU^ges^ animnitka^ ant aitf ^iBight 
StndfisU* GED«i)rmKvs*P«r cot«i% la* ; oioti^ la. dd. 

CASSELL'S EUCLm, being the Itrst Six Bbobi, witb 
tfa0 Elevvni^ and Traftfa. of Eadid. Edited by PtttBMoor 
Wallaco^ am., of the Glasgow Unirorsity. and GUlegiate 
1\itor of i theiUnitwrsity^ot Xiondon, Cranm 8via^ attOI oaonBaa^ 
!».; Ql(^^lA^0d». 



Ufc tWft. Bdittoar of BoRitfi. tli» Antiiar'haa^ rtmUoatfr mrtawwiwd. te- 
timtlbtjf andmodenUw tin. style u much, as potaUOe; and .irlMn:.fte oM 
styWhw been letidiioiy nuneroae ciq>l«netienii • hwre^ beea ndi eJ ; wperially 
inthedefinltlMULi Many hip dfwtrariwieofvthepwiiioelHiiaatowobeen 
giyea fo addMM to those of BneUd, in onle»to,bdeg theeat^eK^vithitt tbe 
coBB p f eh e a tiottof dlffflnat eaiMUJittea Inffiel'»<eivv while the sp^ of the 
demonstratfon has beeBnpnaarred» the, nslgtaal yeKfaDiity- of the Qfesk haa 
beea greatly, cartailed: whilst la tha-oftheaiUt has .been altogether rsplaesd 
hy a BevMuid^MBtter demaostrallea. To Ahaast tbe^whole of the ppspeiHlflna 
there have baear added; espeoiaUy In tha^Rra^ Aft Books, nair OoraHartes, 
Ezerdses, and Annotations, thus rendering the additions a shmt and nmning 
coanMBtvy on tiie woilc. Fiiplanallaaaiftf''wthiWwlt tsciaa'JB: ttiiiflnlaBiii 
of. QeenielEy^havo been given wheasver they ooeor; and a style oC pnootoa* 
tton hi thedilfiareat sentenees of a |iropasttlQn,.aBdespeoiaUy in- thedanion^ 
stntion, has4»ea adopted, whieh, ttl ab sMafoJ ^ witt ba^tanUMieffaatest 
advaatagj^to thaiStndanL^ 

KEY TO C^SSELL'S En<3Cn) ; centttmng the Eoon- 
oiationa of all the PropoaititaauaBd,OoioUlKriMr SStto^ WP^ 
corerBy 4d. 

CASSKUi, PETTER, & aALPUT, LQfNDOST AND NEW YORK: 





CASSELL, PETTEB, AND GALPIN*S PUBLICATIONS. 

MASTERPIECES OF CBLEBRATED PAINTERS; 
Or, Gasaeirs Art Treawra* Bzhibition. Illustrated with 
u^atdBjoi 260 4pl«DiUd Eoimivin^ tof^ec uttb Pertiwl^. 
andCrittealandBiPgrftjilucilNbticeCi CompIftteiiionefaftiidMw 
volume, in imperial octavo, richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6b. 



'Him-iane.work of^eit ngndwetei iipo« tin mmf^f^mhtmA oOMaf^tlte 
8an«ftiofQm«ti(Hi andiWlsnmUisea^ to tfeja ati stodant,. tlia oannniaiear, or the 
pnblle, eltber la our own or any other Lmguase. No technicaUtiea^ara nMd 
whiob require the as^istanoe of a gloeaary; no deperiptU>n«. or orittoiMia 
Inlkedaotd ■t»hioh«pfeto pp eee $mf IrMwriedjo of 'palirtiiig, 

CASSELL^S FOBULikR EDUCATOR^ oomf^iikSis 
Tokimoai crMnir4t9D^ piioai4i. 6di oadit in olofeh beardi^ cnbi 
Three Double Volumes, price 88. 6d. each. The flnt 8 ym^ of 
thft '* PopuUr- EdiHMilor " am jwhUahed iaa oheapat fttnn,priee 
3s« etch) neatly^ bound* in mik^ or th» 8 voIai boniid is: 1,. 
pri«ft-7B.6d< 

file eea t e u ta indode a. cemplele Conee of lia atn ie Uon in eadi of tlMr 
faliowiii9«ttbjeetai--Anclciit HlatoTy—Arehtteetttra^Artthmette^'Ai f a h r a ■ 
Bl9fmnhy^BQtaDywiBoelo>kaapinflMlbHnlatr9w-Drawii^^ 
in«r^^-J&n8UsbQoia|Mfiti«B-*EnDoh'^G€«cra|iiqr--0«ple8y--*a^^ 
GannaikT*43real»*-lu>ian^Iiatiii^'Mathfaiaaoal IU«Jki«tio«»-«Mofat8eiMMft 
•-Mntio— Natural Htotory-^atnral Philosppfey-^hyaiology^Peroaaiwhii^-* 
Fhonetle 8hQrthand~Phyaie»— Physleai Edocatlop^Beadlng aad: KloentHi 
— afcaiatoqi Mapa* ■ flptnlib— Thaafy and Practiea of TMMhlncr>Tdigoiiometry. 

GASSELL'S.BIBLKIAL EDUC^OR, iu' Weekly; NPom^ 
ben, price 2d«. each^ 8ii4 in Iftonthly P«its, prka-Odi apicbtld. 
OMthf or, cevplete in 2 Yolt»,. cxown 4(0| piice fie^ 6d. otc]i» iik 
doth boards ; or 2 vols, in 1, 10a. 6d. 

ThefoUowIng sabjeots^ltam onls^mpartonof thciTurled and interastlor 
CoRtauta of thU Worlt:— Uterary Hlvtosyof tha BlUft-^iKiaiit Yrnktm^ 
the. Bible — BlhUcalj GhtonoU^y ^ Saered. Topograikhy.— »Zootaty of the. 
Hebieira-^Hinerals of the Bn»le--rSacrad.AuUqiiUy of the JafrS'^aeriptara 
Proidieey— Eminent Biblical. Scbola«a.of Modem Timea«*-A GoorMc of 
Systematlo TheoU)«a[; -*^ Pagan TeaUixMmlea. to. FirimiUvft^ GhrlaUaaity^— 
Sacred Geography— The. Eaatem Shepherd and Ida.Pleek^BotaBy of. the 
Heln»iia,&& 

THS YOUTH'S EDfJCTiCTOR; or, EmilliaEt Lemnm on 
Natttral Historgr, Botuny^ Human Physiology, and: Healthy 
Geography, Astronomy, Eldctgicity,CbamistryiXho3>Iiet a ioa M i | 
English and French,. Arithm^G» Ghinuology, &c. Edited dt 
John Casseu... Crojm. 4to,. doth, boards, 8a, ; with gilt 
edges, 99. 

The title of this work has been changedftom that of ** Child's Edaeator **—<■ 
the present beine conaidered,mQre appropriate* Ithes beeudiatgpsd;ta plaea 
in the hands of the yoifn0kaQ8eile»*.o{^iessoqao«itbe moel iatwraattoir aid< 
iipportaat sab||ectB in an atnaottve fomt divested mm maohaa p o ssi M eof Ih sas 
teehnleal difficulties .which so often prove lasiucnioiiAtaUe ofeiieetala thapath 
of the youi^ stndenti A- large amount' of "^the infermatkm it oontaina i» 
equsH^ adapted for adoUs4 espeeisUy.that laige portienof thavOtmwuaty 
whose oppoHonUles of acqulriog. knowiedgOiin their yonth.wsfi^eitrenMly 
ctavwnseribed. The wwh iaeopionslyilln>|ratedyith nanieroBf well eaeeated 
Wood Engraviaga. _^.,..,.«...«....__«,«,.,„ 

OASSSikUP£XTBB,.& GALPIN, WVDGS./m^ ISBITTOBK. 
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CASSELL, FETTER, AND GALPIITS PUBLICATIONS. 

OASSELL'S 

ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 



Weekly N ambers, price Id. ; In Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 
>Cd., Quarterly Sections, price Is. 8d. ^ and in half-yearly Divisions, 
price 2s. 6d. 

Volome n., from II. Samuel to Psalms indasive, is now ready* 

Prices :— Neatly bound in doth boards, gilt back, 73. Cd. ; 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, fi^iit back and sides, 8s. , 
Elegantly bound in doth, bevdled boardis, red edges, gilt back and 
sides, 9s. 

THE FAMILY BIBLE is printea on good paper, and embel- 
iished vith the choicest productions ot our living artists, repre- 
.sentinft the principal events of Scripture History, and with more 
than Onb Thousand additional Engravings of the Mountains, 
Talleys, and Plains, the Lakes and Rivers, the Cities, Towns, and 
Villages in **the Lands of the Bible;*' their Plants, Animals, and 
Minerals , the Manners, Customs, and Arts of their People ; their 
Knins, Monuments, Coins, Medals, Inscriptions, and other remains 
of Antiquity ;— all accurately drawn, and faithfully engraved, 
expressly to ducidate the Sacred Writings. The Illustrative Notes 
are from the highest and latest authorities, and the Marginal 
References have been very carefully prepared, that the reader may 
not be embarrassed, as is commonly the case, by merdy parallel 
words, but have a valuable auxiliary in determining the meaning 
and bearing of the Passage. 

OPINION OF THE PBESS. 

** The first volnme of this truly national work now lies before us, and it 
wonld be difRcolt to ooneeive of anything in oar modem litcratare and art to 
be compared with it Whether we refer to its literary, artistic or mechanical 
execution, it is a work of unparalleled interest .... Looking at the 
paper, type, wood-cuts, maps, and the whole getting-up of the work, it is one 
of the marvels of this manrellous age. The wonder is how it can be pub- 
lished and sold at such a price : and it reflects infinite credit on the truly 
entorprising and generous publlahera. To minlBters, students, and Sunday- 
school teachers, it will be found of iuTalnable service; while to the myriads 
of England's people it is a positive boon; neither hall, nor house, nor 
cottage should be without this Bible.**— 3%« Ecleetie, 



SUPERIOR EDITION 

ILLUSTEATED "family BIBLE, 

Bandsomely printed on the finest super-royal 4to paper. 

Published on the 1st of every month, price Is. To be com- 
pleted in Thirty Parts, each containing from Twenty to Thirty 
biiperb Bn^vravings, by Artists of the highest eminence. 



CASSKLI^ PETTER, AND GALPIN, LONDON AND 

NEW YORK. 
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